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For the Fun of It 


A Discussion of Extra Curricular Activities 
By H. M. QuicLey 


E. K. Fretwell, of Teachers College, school in the afternoons. To begin with, 
Columbia University, has said that the teachers were canvassed to discover 
the extra-curricular activities in a school what talent was available. These talents, 
can and should grow into the curriculum or hobbies, and their sponsors, were then 
if the most effective curriculum is to be listed and each pupil from the fifth grade 
had. Another well-known educator, Rob- and up was interviewed personally. The 
ert Hutchins, President of the University pupils were asked if they were interested 
of Chicago, in a recent article in the Sat- in any of the activities on the list. If 
urday Evening Post, said we ought to re- they were, they made a selection. When 
turn to the classics and the “contemplative any particular group reached a number 
life,” if we are to make the most efficient considered a maximum for the efficient 
use of our huge educational machine. handling of that group, the activity was 
These viewpoints represent extremes, per- removed from the list so that no more pu- 
haps, but they are pertinent. pils would select it. Some pupils did not 
It is not easy to agree with the Hutchins show interest in any hobby, and were 
view in a school for the deaf. In fact, I therefore allowed to take some physical 
am sure we will all agree that it would education project instead. Participation 
be impractical to attempt it. If we cannot in an activity group was purely a volun- 
teach too well now the rudiments as con- tary matter. In this particular school 
tained in the 3 R’s, surely we will make more than ninety per cent of the pupils 
no progress in the more highly specialized chose to engage in some activity or other. 
mental processes. The Fretwell view, on For administrative purposes, a card was 
the other hand, offers many possibilities filled out for each pupil, as follows: 


\ WELL-KNOWN educator, Professor physical education program, right after 








Name 
Room Activity Date Begun | Date Ended | Frequency* Sponsor 
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*Days of week activity occurs. 


and I should like to show, if I can, some of One card may list a pupil several years, 
these possibilities as worked out in a_ for there is room for a number of changes, 
school for the deaf. depending upon the size of the card used. 

In this school the program is called the Now here are activities, some of which 
“activity hour.” It occurs twice a week, give promise of becoming eventually a 
one hour each time, alternating with the part of the curriculum: 
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Photography 

The boys and girls in this group have 
already learned to develop films and to 
print pictures from them. They do a very 
creditable job. The school furnishes the 
equipment, but the pupils buy their own 
supplies. They expect to expand soon by 
soliciting work from pupils and teachers 
around the school who ordinarily send 
their films to town to be processed. 

Some months ago this group displayed 
some splendid photographs of activities 
and projects of the Christmas season. A 
small sign explained that more pictures 
could be obtained at two cents each. The 
next day the group was overwhelmed 
with orders for more than three hundred 
pictures. 

Later they will begin to study the art 
of taking good pictures. There is a large 
field here for interested boys and girls. 


Safety Education and Driving 

This is a large group. Literature is 
pouring in from all parts of the country 
in response to inquiries sent out. Every 
member of this group is intensely inter- 
ested in learning the safety precautions in 
ordinary automobile driving. The school 
cars are used for demonstration purposes. 
Aside from a wild jaunt across the football 
field one afternoon there has been no cause 
for worry on the part of the school offi- 
cials. The pupils are preparing themselves 
to take the state examination for a driver’s 


license. In addition to their main object, | 


they are being taught, and are discovering 
for themselves, the significance of little 
things in safety practice which they meet 
in every-day life. The importance of this 
kind of thing cannot be overestimated. 


Fancy Sewing, Crocheting, Knitting 

Three groups of girls are engaged in 
this activity. They supply their own 
thread, patterns and yarn, the school fur- 
nishing the needles and other equipment. 
This equipment is lent to the pupils for 
the time they engage in the activity. These 
particular groups fill a need for something 
now unobtainable in the curriculum. The 
results that have already appeared attest 
to the interest of the girls. 
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Remedial Work 

It is surprising the number of pupils 
who are not doing so well in their lessons 
and who voluntarily assign themselves to 
the remedial groups. Here they get more 
assistance in their particular deficiencies 
than they can get elsewhere. Pupils who 
have been ill and out of school for some 
time find these groups valuable in helping 
them catch up with their classmates. Pu- 
pils slow in getting their lessons like the 
extra two hours a week these groups give 
them to put in more study. 
Music 

With a large number of hard-of-hearing 
pupils in the school naturally some would 
want music. Pianos heretofore used only 
for rhythm and occasional programs are 
now hard to get because of the demand 
made upon them. The glee club put ona 
program recently which surprised every- 
body, even the old-timers. Radio pro- 
grams and recorded music reach this 
group either directly or through the ear- 
phones of an amplifying unit. 


Art 

Water colors, oils, free-hand sketching, 
leathercraft and many other skills appear 
in the art group. A natural craving—and 
talent—which many pupils have for this 
kind of expression is given an outlet. And 
what a difference it has made in the ap- 
pearance of the weekly bulletin boards! 


Dramatics and Story Telling 

This group started with only three pu- 
pils, but it has now grown to fourteen, with 
more wanting to join. The pupils write 
their own skits, arrange the stage, and use 
the assembly periods, when they can get 
them, to “practice” on an audience and 
get its reaction. Tremendous possibilities 
here! 
Typing 

The boys and girls are avid to learn 
typing, not because they will become pro- 
fessional typists but because they want to 
acquire the ability to use the machine for 
their personal convenience. It became 
necessary, because of the large group want- 
ing typing, and because of the scarcity of 

(Continued on page 534) 
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A Safety Project for Third Grade Boys 


By KaTHLEEN M. GAFFNEY 


Approach to the Project 

HIS unit was introduced when I put 

up signs in our classrooms: “Read 

Good Books,” “Ask Questions.” 
“Do Not Touch.” 

When a simple sign such as “Do Not 
Touch” had to be explained, I immediately 
questioned the pupils about every day 
signs such as: Keep Off; Keep Your Side- 
walk Clean; Exit; Entrance; No Admit- 
tance; and others. Before we knew it, the 
boys and I became “safety sign conscious.” 
I found myself noticing signs that I had 
never noticed before. 

I suggested that when the boys went 
home for week ends they hunt up signs and 
bring them in Monday written on a piece 
of paper. Later, some of them bought 
small note books in which the signs were 
copied. They enjoyed this sort of thing 
immensely and were greatly enthusiastic 
after they learned the meaning of some of 
the signs. They also brought in pictures 
found in magazines and newspapers, all 
pertaining to safety. Some, such as train 
and automobile accidents, were tragic. 
From all this, the following project was 
worked out. 

Aims and Objectives 

1. To supply a certain fund of information 
about dangers and how to avoid them. 

2. To develop ability to apply this information 
in concrete situations. 

3. To develop appropriate safety attitudes and 
working habits. 

4. To direct the pupil toward being a good 
citizen. 

5. To acquaint him with such ever day oc- 
currences as ordinary street signs, signs sur- 
rounding our school, signs on public and office 
buildings and many others found in various 
places. 

7. To help him realize the importance of home- 
safety, school-safety and street-safety. 

8. To develop a sense of responsibility: respect 
for property, helpfulness to others, knowledge of 
safety measures applying especially in vacations 
and knowledge of general health measures. 

9. To develop habits of observation. 

10. To develop the habit of translating into 
action the knowledge gained through observa- 
tion. 

11. To develop an interest in 
greater readiness in reading. 


reading and 


Activities 

A. The boys printed and made signs 
for classroom use, including all the signs 
they had learned. 

B. The boys made two scrapbooks, one 
entirely devoted to pictures and clippings 
showing careless persons, accidents of all 
kinds, posters and original drawings show- 
ing what not to do; the other book showed 
careful persons, and contained posters 
and original drawings illustrating boys 
and girls obeying rules and traffic signs. 
Most of these pictures and clippings were 
brought in by the boys. Short stories in- 
volving the language forms used were 
written by the boys to go with the pictures. 

C. The boys made individual note books 
with covers designed to show “safety.” 
These books were divided into three units: 
Home-safety; School-safety; Street-safety. 
They contained language pictures found 
in one edition of our Weekly Reader. 
These were cut out and used for giving in- 
formation toward rules for safety, with 
the necessary language. 

D. The boys made murals showing 
original ideas on safety and _ illustrating 
some of our safety rules. These were most 
interesting. 

E. The boys made caps for themselves, 
which were to be used when presenting 
our “Safety Show” to other classes. These 
caps made them feel quite important. 

F. A “Safety Show” was held. Invita- 
tions were sent to all intermediate classes. 
The boys took full charge, and derived 
much satisfaction from asking their guests 
what various signs meant and explaining 
those not understood. 

Results and Outcome 

The pupils learned the following slo- 
gans: 

It is smart to be careful. 
It pays to play safe. 
. We play safe at all times. 


. Safety first. 
. Stop and look. 


The pupils decided that the following 
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persons help toward safety: 


policemen 

firemen 

street cleaners 
doctors 

teachers 

members of our “Be 


Most of the following signs were con- 


parents 

boy scouts 

linemen 

butchers and grocers 


Careful” Club 


tributed by my third grade pupils: 


Exit 

Entrance 

Beware of Dogs 

No Admittance 

Smoking Room 

No Smoking 

Passengers Forbidden 
to Ride on Platform 

Delivery Entrance 

Private 

Come In 

Help Wanted 

No Passengers 

Smoking Prohibited 

Waiting Room 

Men 

Women 

Comfort Station 

Out of Order 

Closed Sundays 

No Dogs Allowed 

Keep Off the Grass 

No Parking 

Please Shut Door 

Watch Your Step 

Do Not Touch 

Count Your Change 

Silence 

Reserved 

Pay Here 

Get Change Here 

Danger 

Left Turn 

Right Turn 

Stop-Go 

Dead End 


One Way 

Detour 

No Swimming 

No Loitering 

Bus Stop 

Use Litter Can 

Hacks for Hire 

Beware of Pickpockets 

Keep off Platform 

Step on Treadle to 
Open Door 

Spitting Unlawful 

No Spitting 

Pull 

Push 

Wet Paint 

Private Office 

Ring Next Door 

Post No Bills 

Standing Room Only 

Hands Off 

Hospital—Quiet 

Magazine—Danger 

Blow Your Horn 

Street Closed 

School—Go Slow 


Stop. -Look—Listen 
Live Wires—-Danger 


Fire House 
Delivery through Base- 
ment 
Please Knock 
of Order 
Clean Your Street 
Curb Your Dog 


Bell Out 


Other results were: 


1. The pupils learned why various signs are 


put up. 


2. They learned the reasons for obeying safety 


rules and signs. 


3. They increased their ability to work together 


harmoniously. 


4, They developed an interest in reading for 


comprehension. 


5. Their vocabulary was enriched. 
6. They became “safety-conscious.” 


The boys have become interested in 
teaching safety rules and signs to boys out- 


side their immediate group. 


My little 


third graders seem to enjoy asking boys 
in upper grades the meanings of some of 
the safety signs and then proving their su- 


perior knowledge. 


There seems to be no 


No Parking 
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end to this project, and of course there 
shouldn’t be. The boys have retained a 
keen interest in anything pertaining to 
safety. They continue to bring in pictures 
and are happy when they can present a 
new idea in a picture or clipping. 

I was pleasantly surprised when teach. 
ers from other grades told me that after 
their visit to our “Safety Show” their 
boys wanted to sit right down and make a 
list of all the safety signs they could re. 
member. An incident which amused me 
was that some boys from the advanced de- 
partment stopped at my door and after 
reading some of the “safety signs” in- 
formed me that it was “a very good idea.” 

From the time we started the project 
until school closed in June, a corner of 
the classroom was entirely devoted to 
“Safety.” Our signs, posters, murals and 
individual notebooks were all on display, 
and as the signs could be read from a dis- 
As the 
boys added new signs continually, the ex- 
hibit had to be rearranged every now and 
then. When a boy contributed a new 
sign, the pupils themselves decided where 
to put it, their decision being based on 
their idea of its importance to the com- 


tance, they attracted attention. 


munity. 


When school closed, the boys took their 
notebooks home, and informed me they 
would teach their brothers and _ sisters 
many things about safety. During the 
summer vacation, one little boy who had 
participated in the project had his picture 
and a writeup on the front page of the 
Home News, a local newspaper, because 
he had saved a woman’s life. He found 
her unconscious from fumes escaping from 
a refrigerator, and notified someone who 
called the hospital. The woman was taken 
to the hospital, revived, and sent home 
two days later. One of the angles of the 
safety problem we discussed in class was 
what to do when someone was in danger 
and unable to help himself. This boy 
acted on those instructions, and a week 
later sent me a card telling me he had 
saved a woman and was very happy. 
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English to Use September They should be able to 
‘ use common words correct- 

Frosty mornings, : 
ly, able to choose the right 


N interesting letter to 
A the department came 
too late to be an- 


swered last June. We quote 
from it now: 

“You are 
talking about 
lish for our deaf boys and 
girls, but you never de- 
fine what this is. You are always advis- 
ing us to avoid giving ‘flowery words’ 
and ‘ornate words’ to our deaf pupils. 
Just what kind of English can we teach 
deaf boys and girls? From some of your 
articles I should surmise you want us to 
keep their vocabularies at six year age 
level for life.” 


frequently Sunny days, 


‘good Eng- 


ELIZABETH P 

Well, this department has never set it- 
self up as an authority on good English, 
but we will be happy to state our own 
opinion of the kind of English that is use- 
ful to deaf boys and girls who must earn 
a living, and get along with ordinary 
hearing people in modern life. Please un- 
derstand, what we say is not intended to 
apply to gifted pupils, or those fortunate 
pupils from well to do, educated families, 
who are able to go as high as they please. 

We think all deaf boys and girls who 
graduate from our schools should know 
the parts of speech, and be able to use 
them. 

They should be able to pronounce words 
in common use. 


Grape vines full, 
And hazy skies, 
Now warn us fall is near. 


But blooming flowers, 


And butterflies, 
Say summer still is here. 


word. In our own school 
paper just now we found, 


written by a deaf graduate 


—“Miss C was 
schooled at the X. institu- 
lions.” 


We think our 


realize that 


pupils 
need extra help to some 
words are book words or poetry words 
and not for common use. Glancing through 
paper we find 
“setting up a printing business seems to 
be the motto in our fair state,” and “Miss 
D will circumnavigate the globe 
this summer.” Deaf boys and girls have 
no opportunity to hear the everyday col- 
loquial English most people use instinc- 
tively. They need special training. 

One boy, describing an automobile acci- 
dent, says, “An auto knocked him down 
and rendered him unconscious.” Can you 
imagine a hearing boy saying that? 

We think, too, that deaf boys and girls 
need even more help than hearing boys 
and girls in learning paragraph patterns, 
learning to build their own paragraphs, 
and that this can be begun—begun .. . 
with the first letters the children write 
home. Even the small children can grad- 
ually be helped to recognize the main 
thought they wish to tell father or mother, 
and the other sentences that make this idea 
clearer. 


our own school again 
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We believe (and this will probably be 
annoying to you, dear Miss P ) that 
variety in sentence construction should be 
given the deaf children only when they 
are ready for it. The slow deaf boy who 
will never graduate is lucky if he is mas- 
ter of one clear sentence form. Don't 
let's confuse him by giving him varieties 
to struggle with. 

We think that figures of speech that are 
foreign to a deaf child’s experience should 
not be foisted on him, recalling a paper, 
proudly read at an educator’s convention, 
in which a deaf boy wrote of “the sighing 
of the wind,” and “the plaintive good 
night of a whip-poor-will.” How could a 
congenitally deaf boy, from his own ex- 
perience, create such images? 

We think clearness and terseness for 
deaf pupils should be emphasized at the 
expense of everything else—the definite 
word, the simple phrase, the short sen- 
tence—these are what clothe the clear 
thought. 

In short, instead of giving mythology 
tales, poetry books and Lamb’s Essays to 
our adolescent deaf pupils, as models for 
English construction, we would give them 
the daily newspaper. There’s English used 
today. 

If this is six year age level, it’s good 
enough for use, and good enough, in our 
opinion, for the great majority of our deaf 
boys and girls. 


Faculty News 
Miss Evelyn Tool 
Returned to her school 
From a cruise all over the sea. 
She borrowed the jack 
To get herself back 


From her affluent fam-i-lee. 


Unwitting Teaching 

The first day of school, when a group 
in our department were having lunch to- 
gether, we waved enthusiastic greetings to 
Doc, our morose but popular Ph.D. fac- 
ulty member, when he came into the din- 
ing room. 

He waved back gloomily, and sauntered 
over. 

Most of us were through eating, and we 
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gathered in the big bay window that looks 
over the campus, and surveyed the merry 
crowds of youngsters that were frolicking 
about. “Doesn’t it give you a thrill?” ap 
eager young teacher cried. “To think of 
all those deaf and partially deaf children 
—all that we have taught them—all that 
we shall teach them this new term?” 

“Yes!” Doc scowled. “A lot of things 
they should never learn, too.” 

“Why, Doc! What do you mean?” 
everybody demanded. 

“This morning, when I was going 
through the hall I saw a teacher with a 
primary class. She had a newspaper, and 
was letting her pupils read the headlines, 
There was a picture of Germans surround- 
ing Hitler, and the children were pound. 
ing that picture with both fists. ‘I hate 
Germans!’ | could hear them yelling. 
Their teacher was beaming.” 

“Oh, well, they were just little chil. 
dren——” 

“Yes, but there is a new German boy 
in school, a fine sturdy little chap, and 
this morning I found some of the bigger 
boys pounding him because he was a 
German. That primary teacher must have 
had those boys in her class, and now she’s 
raising another crop of intolerant pig 
headed bullies! Even the smallest children 
are not too young to be taught tolerance. 
And we all know intolerance is a weak- 


ness of many deaf people. Yet here we 
are, teaching it in school!” 
Everybody who wasn’t a_ primary 


teacher looked happy, and the primary 
teachers present tried to look as if they 
never had newspapers. But Doc went on. 

“How many of you teachers took your 
children to the movies last year? All of 
you? And how many of you let the un- 
dersized children who were over twelve 
sneak in for half price? Weren’t you 
teaching dishonesty?” 

“Oh, everybody does that!” we all said, 
defensively. “We have only so much 
money—and we can take more children 
if 4 

“Yes, but you're letting those deaf chil- 
dren know you cheat and tell lies for an 
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advantage, aren't you? Then you punish 
them for cheating?” 

“Wow!” shouted one 
“That’s telling *em, Doc!” 

“And how about you teachers that are 
always handing out largess? Take Oliver 
Beal. Orphan. Not too much intelligence. 
My wife bought him a pair of wool gloves 
last winter because he complained his 
hands were cold. He immediately gave 
them away. Said they were too small. 
They weren’t. I fitted them on him my- 
self, but they were not the leather kind 
the well-to-do boys had, and Oliver didn’t 
like them. So he went around again pa- 
thetically showing his cold hands to you 
women teachers, till some fool woman 
bought him a pair of fur-lined gloves. 
He didn’t give them away. He had been 
taught a lesson in panhandling that will 
be hard to erase.” 

“Doc, is your bad ankle bothering 
you?” one of the women teachers asked 
solicitously, but Doc ignored her. 

“And how about that school nurse or 
doctor—I don’t know who was to blame— 
who decreed that children with bad skins 
must come to school plastered up with 
evil smelling ointment? I have such a 
child in my class, and he was an outcast. 
No one would sit near him——” 

“Please, Doc—spare the details—it’s 
just after lunch “ 

“But what about the lesson of cruelty 
that was being taught? The inferiority 
complex that was being implanted in that 
boy? The——” 

“Doc, hurry up. You have my trunk 
keys,” his wife called, and Doc flourished 
ahand. “Got to go. But what about the 
teacher who lets her pupils leave out all 
their periods and commas and abbrevia- 
tion marks, and the lessons in carelessness 
she is giving? And how about the teacher 
who has a tantrum when a slow child 
makes mistakes, and the lessons in bad 
temper she is giving—and the vocational 
teacher who lets his boys waste valuable 
materials —— and the man teacher who 
doesn’t shave, and who wears unpressed, 
slovenly looking trousers, and the lessons 


of the 


men. 
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in sloppy grooming he is teaching? I 
tell you, folks, what we teach unwittingly 
is responsible for a lot of wrong living 
our deaf children are doing! That’s why 
I can’t be as happy about the first day of 
a new term as some of you are!” and Doc 
glared at us all, then said, “Good bye!” 
as his wife caught him by the sleeve. 

“How about lessons of cheerfulness 
and optimism, old dear? Don’t mind him, 
anybody. He sprained his ankle again on 
the trip down here.” 

But gloomy or not, Doc had given us a 
few things to think about. 


Faculty News 


Arthur S. Nobb 

Is back on the job, 

With another new invention, 

A new hearing aid, 

But Arthur’s afraid! 

The price he won’t even mention! 


Beulah, the Fashion Critic 


Teacher shivered. Twenty-two eyes were 
glued on her attire instead of her lips. 
These little deaf children could look so 
hard! And it was that way often now, 
ever since Beulah Dernberg had been put 
in the class. Beulah was only eight, but 
her mother was the proprietor of a smart 
dressmaking shop, and Beulah was not 
only well turned out but had arrogated to 
herself the role of fashion critic of her 
class. 

So teacher sighed, and repeated the 
new lip reading phrase once more, but 
when only two of the twenty-two eyes 
wavered, and those two, belonging to good 
little Sammy Brent, immediately returned 
to rest on teacher’s clothes, that lady 
gave up. 


“What is it?” she demanded. “Is there 
a hole in my stocking?” 
“No,” chorused the children. “Nothing 


hole!” 

“Well, my shoes are new. 
be wrong with them.” 

“No. Shoes all right.” 

“Well, then, what is it? Let me know 
the worst and then maybe we can get 
some work done.” 

Nobody seemed to want to tell. 


Nothing can 


Each 
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pupil nudged the next, but finally all 
nudged Beulah, and she spoke up. 

“Your stockings! No the same!” 

“Nonsense!” teacher snorted. She had 
on new stockings, and of course they 
matched. It was the way the light shone 
in the windows at this hour in the morn- 
ing that made one stocking appear darker 
than the other. But before she could con- 
vince the class she must convince Beulah. 
And she had to take Beulah to the win- 
dow, show her both stockings in the full 
daylight, and let Beulah compare them. 

Then Beulah agreed that stockings were 
“all right. Light’s fault.” The other 
children, refused permission to rush to the 
window and look too, accepted Beulah’s 
opinion. 

Teacher tried not to be irritated. After 
all, these little deaf children, from their 
first day in school, were trained to keep 
their eyes wide open and notice every- 
thing. Why take offense where no offense 
was intended? But a suggestion might be 
of use. So teacher gave it. 

“It is not polite to talk about people’s 
clothes or looks. I do not talk about 
yours. Mary has a hole in her stocking. 
Peter has three buttons off his 


And as for Beulah 


The Flawless Beulah 
Teacher scanned Beulah eagerly for 


blouse. 


some flaw in her costume. Alas! There 
was nothing wrong with Beulah. Both 
little socks were at the same level. Both 


little sport shoes were laced and tied. 
Beulah’s little frock of washable print 
was a Shirley Temple dress, and could 
hardly have looked any prettier on Shir- 
ley Temple herself. 

“Beulah is all right today,” teacher ad- 
mitted, “but Beulah must learn, and all of 
you must learn, that you must not criti- 
cize people’s clothes. It is not polite.” 

Since nobody in the class knew what 
criticize meant, the word looked very im- 
pressive printed in big letters on the 
blackboard. Teacher gave a pantomimic 
representation, very dramatic, and _ the 
youngsters who had been most positive 
about her stockings not matching wrig- 
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gled uncomfortably. 
done herself proud. 

Next day there were important visitors, 
escorted in estate from the superintendent's 
office. Things seemed to go very well, 
though out of the corner of her eye 
teacher observed Beulah and Hattie argu. 
ing together once or twice. After the 
important people departed teacher got out 
the box of fancy crackers, and let every 
child help himself to three different 
specimens. 

Beulah accepted her crackers and re. 
marked, “I am sorry for you.” 


Teacher felt she had 


A chill went up teacher’s spine. “Sorry 
for me? Why?” 

“Your face is dirty. The people saw.” 

Teacher gave a horrified glance in the 
speech mirror. Yes! There was a big 
black smudge across her nose. Oh, why 
had she rushed to sharpen the pencils at 
the last moment? Why——— “Why didn’t 
you tell me?” she asked. 

Hattie explained, with dignity. 
tole Beulah. Not polite. Beulah tole me, 
‘Miss M has dirty face.” I tole Beu- 
lah not polite. Must not kritikize.” 

“But that is different. Oh, dear! I 
just can’t make you understand! If there 
is something wrong, tell me. Always tell 
me.” 

And tell they did, after that, with no 
hesitations or evasions. Beulah was chief 
teller. When teacher’s slip showed, if it 

‘was only one sixteenth of an inch when 
she whirled to write on the blackboard, 
Beulah told. When the seam in teacher's 
right stocking veered a bit toward the left 
Beulah notified her. When, on a rainy 
day, teacher dragged a last year’s dress 
out of her closet and wore it, Beulah said 
kindly, “Your dress is old. Why? Are 
you poor?” 

Teacher tried to bear up. She could 
take it. Anything rather than another 
dirty face before official visitors! 

But when Beulah’s criticisms fell right 
and left on the class, things were not so 
serene. When Beulah laughed at Billy’s 
long black stockings, and told him they 
were “for girl stockings,” he hit her. Later 


“You 
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he confided to teacher that they were his 
sister’s stockings passed on to him. Billy’s 
father, a mill worker, had been out of 
employment for a year, and sister’s out- 
grown stockings were the only thing avail- 
able when the household department had 
written his parents that Billy needed 
stockings. 

When little Mazie appeared in a lace 
trimmed party frock because she was fast 
outgrowing it, Beulah said, “Pretty dress, 
but very too small!” and Mazie wept. 

Beulah was rapidly becoming the most 
unpopular child in school. Teacher and 
pupils eyed her fearfully whenever they 
saw her gazing at them, and many were 
the wails at her comments, but her ver- 
dicts were never disputed. “Beulah know,” 
the children would say regretfully. “Her 
mother make the stylish clothes. Beulah 
know.” 

Beulah’s Play Suit 

Surely, teacher hoped 
surely something would be wrong with 
Beulah’s appearance some day, and _ the 
laugh could be turned on her. That would 
be good for Beulah’s soul, and good for 
the class morale. But day after day went 
by, and Beulah always looked like the 
well-dressed child in magazine advertise- 
ments. Beulah had clothes closets full of 
frocks, and even began talking about a 
play suit her mother was going to bring 
her from New York. It was to be very 
beautiful, made to order, and very stylish. 

Then one day she told her classmates, 
“Tomorrow I will wear my play suit to 
school. You will see.” 

Nobody seemed eager for that privilege. 
On the contrary, all seemed happy when 
Beulah made three mistakes in her arith- 
metic combinations, and Billy told Beulah 
she was stupid. Teacher asked if the 
play suit was for school. She thought 
play suits were for sports. But Beulah 
assured her it was beautiful for school. 

Next morning Beulah was late. While 
she was removing her hat and coat all her 
classmates were watching solemnly. The 
coat came off, and there was a gasp, and 
suddenly everyone burst out laughing, 
even teacher. The suit, black velvet, none 


desperately, 
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too adequate for Beulah’s plump little 
body, had ultra short black trousers and 
a pert little jacket with a red tie. 

“For boy” the children shouted merrily. 
“Beulah’s mother made mistake. That is 
for boy suit!” 


“No! My mother told me. All right 
for girls. Play suit!” Beulah said 


stoutly, but her proud look shriveled a 
bit, and she looked pleadingly at her 
teacher, who couldn’t help feeling sorry 
for her. 

“Did your mother tell you to wear that 
to school, Beulah?” teacher asked. 

“No. My mother is asleep,” Beulah ad- 
mitted. “But all right for girl. My mother 
told me. Stylish. All right?” 

“For boy suit!” came vehemently from 
ten child judges, as they looked again at 
Beulah and laughed and laughed and 
laughed. 

Teacher looked, too, and for the life of 
her she couldn’t repress a smile. That 
plump little figure squeezed into the too 
tight velvet suit—Beulah burst into tears. 

“Why, Beulah!” teacher said. “You 
must be a good sport. You laughed at 
my stockings, and Mazie’s dress, and Bil- 

Come, children! 
We must be good sports, too. We will 


stop laughing. Let’s get out the geography 


ly’s stockings, and 


came.” 

But Beulah wept till recess time. 

Next day she wore another dress, a 
proper school dress. But when, a few days 
later, she was telling Bobby his shoes 
were “little rather dirty,” he promptly re- 
torted, “You wore for boy suit!” 

Everybody Beulah, and 
teacher took a long breath. The fashion 
critic had been put in her place forever. 

Weeks later, when teacher was calling 
on Beulah’s mother, that lady apologized 
for the velvet suit. “I was asleep that 
I had no idea Beulah would 
wear it to school. I had it made for her 
to wear in her tap dancing class, but do 
you know, I never could induce Beulah 
to put it on again, after that day she 
I had to buy her 


another dancing costume.” 


laughed but 


morning. 


wore it to school. 
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School News Suleemy. Buck mumped_Bly-mouth. 
Principal Ross Bolikemad guross. 
Seems a tiny bit cross. ; Can you understand Sammy Under. 
The teachers are worried and crying. 2 : : ; 
Sag aie Teen toca an vitch when he says this to you on the first 
Ge hes hs en MHGAR day of the new term? If you understand 
That the school has got to be trying! him the first time rate yourself GIFTED. 
If you understand him second, third or 
New Teacher Test fourth time rate yourself GOOD. If you S 
What Sammy Says cannot understand him at all, change the 
Lasit bodth by nanny durovee his subject. Sammy is nasal, but not con- wey! 
Buck. Nook by bothuh, by sisunuh ad be _ sistently so, and his speech is the poorest Dor! 
do mikdik. Okun. Suwab id wawtuh. in vour school. do | 
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A Teachers Meditation the 
By Mapce McKinnie = 
T IS beautifully significant that, on the Sunday before the September term opens, the Gospel case 
| appointed to be read at the Holy Communion service in our English churches is the story of SO | 
Christ’s making “the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.” I like to think of Christ as the 
first speech teacher. ent: 
The following scrap is something I found myself saying in church the other day. The words bus 
in italics are a beautiful old Communion prayer. As I repeated each line, I found myself saying chi 
the additional lines. I wonder if some other teacher would find it helpful. ; 
Soul of Christ, sanctify me vad 
For this my earthly work a 
Body of Christ, save me - 
And let me never shirk = 
Blood of Christ, refresh me “ 
I grow weary day by day . 
Water from the side of Christ, wash me e 
And cleanse my sins away ne 
Passion of Christ, strengthen me € 
By Thy Presence nigh - 
O good Jesu, hear me ” 
When to Thee I cry h 
Within Thy wounds hide me | : 
I dare not walk alone ' 
Suffer me not to be separated from Thee r 
I need Thy Altar Throne ' 
From the malicious enemy defend me - 
Let me feel Thee near 
In the hour of my death call me . 
So shall I know no fear r 
And bid me come to Thee | r 
When my task is done 
That with Thy Saints I may praise Thee | . 


For every victory won : 
For ever and ever | 
Amen. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


They Discuss Beginnings 


Learning What Can Be Done 
Swe Mrs. G. and I live next door 


to each other, I am writing this let- 

ter for both of us. We have al- 
ways worried greatly over the fact that 
Doris is deaf, but we never knew what to 
do about it. It is surprising that the 
average person knows little or nothing 
about the deaf. Many people think they 
cannot speak because there is something 
wrong with their organs of speech. Even 
the doctors do not advise parents of the 
advisability of early training. We feel 
that valuable time has been wasted in the 
case of Doris, aged 5, because we were not 
so advised. And for another thing, par- 
ents will be less apt to grieve if they are 
busily occupied with the education of their 
children. 

Mrs. G. took Doris to nearly every doc- 
tor here, and in Atlantic City and to sev- 
eral in Philadelphia. If only one of these 
doctors had advised her to communicate 
with the Volta Bureau or to visit a school 
for the deaf! But not one of them did. 
Finally, we went to the Abingdon Memo- 
rial Hospital, and Mrs. G. learned there 
that Doris had 40 per cent of her hear- 
ing. The doctor who examined her men- 
tioned lip reading, but only as something 
to be considered in the future. 

About four weeks ago, Mrs. G. visited 
the Philadelphia Day School, and she 
brought back exciting and encouraging 
news about the progress of the small chil- 
dren. Her description of their work was so 
interesting that we decided at once to try 
and teach Doris. We were spurred to ac- 
tion, and began at once to collect material. 
The school gave Mrs. G. the address of 
the Volta Bureau, and we read eagerly 
the suggestions we received. 

I visited the State School at Trenton, 
N. J., and spent a whole day there. I 
never spent a more exciting day. It was 
like entering a new world. Like most peo- 


ple, I knew little about the deaf, but now 
I am eager to learn. 

We find that Doris has some usable 
hearing. We tried the megaphone shaped 
containers that the milkman brought our 
milk in, and found that if the megaphone 
is held against or near the loud speaker 
of the radio the sound is greatly amplified. 
Doris listens and we know that she hears 
something. 


Treat Him as if He Could Hear 


Since I learned of Doris, my little 
cousin, aged four and a half, has been 
made deaf by meningitis. His mother 
died a few months after his illness, and in 
spite of the fact that he lives in Phila- 
delphia with every teaching facility within 
easy reach, nothing is being done about 
his training. When he became ill he had 
quite a vocabulary, but he has forgotten 
every word of it. Everyone takes his af- 
fliction as something that cannot be helped, 
and makes signs to him constantly. Mrs. 
G. has always treated Doris as if she could 
hear. 

My own little daughter, Patricia, aged 
8, who has normal hearing, and several 5 
and 6-year-olds in the neighborhood have 
helped me play school with Doris. Some- 
times I substitute a large doll. Doris does 
not always watch my lips when I am talk- 
ing to her, but she is always interested 
when I am talking to the doll. I have 
also noticed that she would rather watch 
the lips of the other children than watch 
mine. We began with the words “thumb” 
and “shoe,” pasting pictures of these on a 
large sheet of bright blue wrapping paper. 
We now have a number of interesting pic- 
tures on this sheet, with cut out corre- 
sponding pictures for her to match with 
them. She knows a few commands, too: 
“run” and “blow.” We feel that she has 
learned a good deal in four weeks with un- 


trained teachers. —Mrs. J. McG., N. J. 
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Beginning a Vocabulary 

I have just finished reading all the 
roundabout letters, and found them very 
interesting. It is so encouraging and 
helpful to know how other mothers are 
handling the same problems that confront 
us. 

Our little girl, Carol, four and a half, 
became deaf from whooping cough when 
a tiny baby. We made the usual round 
of doctors and clinics with no success, and 
after corresponding with our state school 
and the Volta Bureau, we began teaching 
her at home. She had picked up several 
words in lip reading before this, and 
babbled a lot to her little brother and her 
dolls, but we hadn’t taken any positive 
steps to teach her ourselves, thinking, as 
so many others do, that we could not pos- 
sibly do it. 

We first tried teaching her “shoe” and 
“thumb.” Oh, how discouraging were 
those first weeks. She just would not 
watch our lips. After about two weeks of 
drill, during which she did not seem to be 
learning anything at all, she responded 
one Sunday morning when I was dressing 
her for church. I said the word “shoe” 
when she happened to be looking at my 
face, she immediately pointed to her foot. 
I then tried “thumb,” but she refused to 
show me her thumb. She had been in the 
habit of sucking her thumb and thought we 
were making fun of her. We decided to 
drop that word and did not drill her on 
it any more, because she became so angry 
when we did. 

I made a set of flash cards with pictures 
on them of the following objects: ball, 
apple, duck, baby, shoe, wagon, tricycle, 
and spoon. She would hold the cards and 
hand them to me as I named them. Some 
days she just would not try at all, and 
then again would seem to be interested, 
although not for more than a few minutes. 
It seemed we weren’t accomplishing very 
much. 

About this time, a live duck was brought 
to our house. I took the picture of the 
duck and showed her that it was like the 
live one, and said the word over and over. 
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Then and there her interest began. She 
surprised us greatly one day by trying to 
say the word. Her pronunciation was only 
approximate, but she came out with the 
“ck” at the end, and she knew what the 
word meant. After this we made greater 
progress. She would take her cards and 
go about the house trying to find an ob- 
ject to match them with. As we drilled 
more and more, she began to try to say 
the words, and would have fair success 
with some of them. We did not encourage 
her in this, because we knew so little 
about voice training, but it seems that she 
learns to read from the lips the words she 
tries to say much faster than the others. 
She says “apple” very plainly, “baba” 
for “baby” and “spoo” for “spoon,” ete. 
I spent hours trying to teach her to say 
“mama,” putting one of her hands on my 
lips and the other on my throat. At first 
she would always say baba, but suddenly 
she got the m sound and she says the word 
very plainly now. 

Through all these weeks and months of 
work, she had one favorite word picture 
and that is duck. When we drill with her 
cards, she always wants me to call for 
that one first. One day she gave the cards 
to me and she would call for them. When 
I handed her the correct one, she would 
laugh and clap her hands in glee. 

We think she has some hearing, but the 
doctors have told us they could not be 
sure. Have any of you mothers had any 
experience with hearing aids with so young 
a child? 

We think with joy of what we have ac- 
complished in four months—but, oh, the 
road is long and rough ahead. 


—Mrs. H. E., Iowa. 
A Mother Who Is Also a Teacher 


I am most interested in the mothers 
who are teaching children at home, par- 
ticularly as I may have to teach Jonathan 
that way, for a time, at any rate. 

Mrs. G., you mention that Doris has 
some hearing and enjoys listening to the 
radio through a megaphone. I wonder 
if you have tried a pair of earphone at- 
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tachments. They are not expensive, and 
may be attached to the radio quite easily. 
[ have a pair for Jonathan to keep in my 
room when he visits me. I got a second 
hand radio and the earphones, all for $6. 
| always encourage him to play with the 
radio controls and he knows partly by 
feeling and partly by hearing when he has 
made the sound louder. He doesn’t care 
to wear the earphones very long, but some- 
times stands for quite a little while, hold- 
ing one phone to his head, listening. I 
feel that any experience of hearing is val- 
uable for a deaf child. 

You mention Doris’ tantrum when you 
try to test her out of school hours. The 
children seem to know pretty well when 
they are supposed to work. I know Jona- 
than gets rather impatient when I sud- 
denly try to make him obey a command 
from lip reading in playtime. However, 
I always do as much of that sort of thing 
as I can. For instance, one of the first 
words he learned at school was “jump.” 
When | take him out, I have him “jump” 
into my arms from steps. When we meet 
people. I tell him to “bow,” and I always 
make him say “bye-bye” when we leave 
somebody. 

As for Doris’ babbling, I am sure you 
are using it to turn into words at every 
opportunity, and are speaking words into 
her ear. If you sit next to her facing the 
mirror. you can give her the lip reading 
and some conception of sound at the same 
time. 


Too Young for a Hearing Aid 


Mrs. E., you ask for advice about hear- 
ing aids. I would not try one with so 
small a child as Carol. A child of that 
age must learn how to hear, and she can- 
not tell you whether a particular hearing 
aid is comfortable or not. If you could in- 
vest in a desk set with a crystal microphone, 
and practice talking to her, speaking very 
softly at first, and being very careful not 
to use too much volume, it would be bet- 
ter than an individual aid. But you 
should be very careful. I should try first 


to see whether she gets anything out of 
a 
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a pair of earphones attached to the radio. 

At school they start the very young chil- 
dren with commands in lip reading which 
involve action. The children enjoy this 
because it means movement and running 
around in between having to watch the 
lips closely. If the child who is just 
learning sits in a group, he imitates the 
others when they bow and jump and so 
on, and pretty soon catches on to the idea 
that the action is associated with the words. 
It seems to me that Carol has come a re- 
markably long way in four months. I 
think she has hearing, with the words she 
is saying or trying to say. 

Tomorrow is Jonathan’s third birthday 
He has the following commands: jump, 
bow, fall, turn around, kiss me, clap your 
hands, run, come, show me your: eyes, 
mouth, thumb, arm, toes. He also reads 
jump, bow and clap your hands from flash 
cards, and he reads the elements p, m, 0-e, 
b and the syllable maw from the black- 
board. I am trying to start him with lip 
reading the names of objects. We use a 
cup and a ball, but he still has a little 
teaparty with the cup and bounces the ball, 
so it is slow work. I teach him myself 
for an hour every morning as part of my 
practice teaching. This is in preparation 
for the summer months, when I shall go 
on teaching him. 

—Mrs. T. S., Missouri. 


A Grown Up Deaf Girl 


Epitor’s Note: The following letter was writ- 
ten by a deaf woman who was educated by her 
mother and in the public schools for the hearing. 
She held for years an important banking posi- 
tion and is now retired. 

I am honored by the nomination to this 
group, even though my first timorous 
thought was of the ancient adage to the 
effect that maiden ladies always feel quali- 
fied to tell parents how to bring up their 
progeny. I was stricken with total deaf- 
ness resulting from spinal meningitis when 
I was five. My memory of those initial 
stages of education and home influence is 
a little vague. I can, however, speak 
truthfully in the light of experience, rec- 
ognizing the far reaching effect of those 
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first guiding steps under the supervision 
of a gloriously fine and sensible mother. 
She seemed to have a supernatural sense 
of intuition as to the best course to pursue. 
She was embarked on an uncharted sea, 
for in those early days there was no re- 
sourceful Volta Bureau, no other avenue 
of instruction open in our state except the 
“deaf mute asylum.” The very name was 
repellant; my mother revolted at the 
thought of isolation and determined that 
her child should have a 
bringing. 

I think the outstanding goal before 
every parent of a deaf child is naturalness. 
Surround the child with normal influences: 
playmates, home influences, everything 
should eliminate the sense of the child’s 
being different. 
is fatal. 

Above all things, the child should be 
taught from the start the full importance 
of imitating speech, of watching carefully 
what his playmates say and do. My chums 
were all hearing children and invariably 
considerate and helpful in an emergency. 
A deaf child with pals like that is thrice 
blessed. 


normal up- 


The inferiority complex 
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One of these letters speaks of using a 
normal voice in conversing with a deaf 
child. By all means. That was another 
cardinal principle of my mother. She 
contended that this added to the natural. 
ness of the situation. One of the fathers 
in a letter quoted wrote, “the greatest 
problem is with ourselves and with our 
friends and neighbors, in persuading them 
to act naturally.” Hearing people are of. 
ten guilty of unconscious cruelty in this 
matter of gesturing wildly to the deaf. 
Gesturing should be discouraged at all 
times. Signing can easily become the line 
of least resistance, and the first tendency 
should be avoided. This was so strictly 
enforced in my own training that to this 
day I am resentful when even a simple 
gesture is made in a well meant effort to 
facilitate communication. 

I was interested in the teacher who is 
“hipped” on teaching the deaf the natu- 
ral rhythm and accent of speech. This is 
a long step forward. It was one great lack 
in my own case, for little was known of 
remedies for “deaf speech” in the early 
stages of speech teaching, and children of 


(Continued on page 526) 





A SEWING CLASS AT THE TOKYO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
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The Deaf in Foreign Lands 


The Mustard Seed Attains Full Growth 


N SPITE of wars, declared and un- 

declared, and rumors of more war to 

come, the work of teaching the deaf 
goes bravely on in many far places of 
the world. In the June Votta Review, 
the progress of the school in Palestine 
was noted. In August appeared an article 
about the Chefoo school in China. Here- 
with is offered the latest news received at 
the Volta Bureau concerning the schools 
in Japan. 

The Votta Review has always had 
special interest in the work for the deaf 

Japan, because it was a copy of the 
magazine, placed by Mr. John D. Wright 
in the School for the Deaf in Kyoto, which 
first interested an influential business man, 
Mr. Y. Nishikawa, in the possibilities which 
he oral method offers the deaf child, and 
led to the rapid growth of speech teaching 
in schools for the deaf in Japan. Mr. 
Wright has always referred to this inci- 
dent as his “Japanese Mustard Seed.” The 
August, 1920, Vota REVIEW gave an ac- 
count of the opening day of the first oral 
school Japan, established through the 
cooperation of Mrs. A. K. Reischauer, an 
American missionary, whose deaf daugh- 
ter was being educated in the United States, 
with Mr. Murakami, the principal of a 
school for stammerers in Tokyo, and the 
Presbyterian Mission Board. The little 
school pictured in the Votta Review 
eighteen years ago has since become a 
large one, housed in several buildings on 
an attractive campus. It has been for some 
years under government auspices. Mrs. 
Reischauer was principal until 1933, and 
is still actively interested in the school. 

Miss Amelia DeMotte contributed to the 
April, 1936, Vo_ta REVIEW an account of 
the Tokyo School. The following, from 
the anniversary booklet, “A Century of 
Teaching,” published by the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, is of interest: 








FELICIA REISCHAUER IN BRIDESMAID’S COS. 

TUME. THIS DEAF DAUGHTER OF AN AMERI- 

CAN MISSIONARY INFLUENCED THE OPEN. 

ING OF ONE OF THE FIRST ORAL SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF IN JAPAN 


“Everlasting Stupid Gets a Chance 


“A little deaf daughter, a piano, a sense 
of rhythm, and a woman missionary with 
great patience and faith—this was the be- 
ginning of a school in 1920. Venturing 
Japanese parents, in grief and despair over 
the helplessness of their deaf children and 
willing to try what seemed an impossible 
way out, allowed their children to become 
pupils. Nippon-Ro-Wa-Gakko (The Oral 


School for the Deaf) was the pioneer in 
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using the oral method for the deaf in 
Tokyo, Japan. 

“The faculty members are all university 
trained, and their work with handicapped 
children exemplifies the beauty of a Japa- 
‘Fu ko chu no ko’ (Out of 
unhappiness, happiness). 

“To watch the timid little ‘butterflies’ in 
their colorful kimonos enter the school— 
their lips sealed because their ears are 


nese proverb 


stopped, movements fearful because they 
cannot hear, large brown eyes timidly alert 

touches one’s heart. Days of patient 
teaching follow. First the child must be 
persuaded that he can learn. He has been 
named ‘everlasting stupid.’ No wonder he 
is slow to believe. 

“Yet intelligent eyes tell of a busy brain. 
A child must first learn how to form the 
sounds that make the words. A pupil is 
taught to watch the lips and, unhearing, to 
speak the sounds suggested by the position 
of lips and throat. Suddenly, some day, the 
cloud lifts. He has heard with his eyes 
what another has shaped with his lips. 
Presently, he replies. Light flashes in his 
playmates’ eyes. He has been understood! 
He can talk, listen, and reply, as others do. 
What excitement there is in the home when 


THE TEA CEREMONY—GIRL STUDENTS AT THE TOKYO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
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he speaks the first sentence to anxious 
parents! 

‘There were government schools for the 
deaf before, but they all used the old manu- 
At first, the 
government was skeptical of this new meth- 
od introduced by missionaries. But the 
missionaries again showed the way, and 
now the government endorses the oral meth. 
od. A special diploma for ‘distinguished 
service in teaching the deaf’ was presented 
recently by the Japanese government to 
Mrs. Reischauer, the founder of the 
school.” 

In a letter dated July 2, 1937, Mrs. Rei- 
schauer wrote: “We have great hopes for 
the progress of education for both deaf 
and blind since Helen Keller’s visit. She 
caught the imagination of this hero-loving 
and spirit-worshiping people and the ova- 
tion given her was amazing. And she and 
her companion, Miss Thomson, rose to the 
occasion with understanding and _ selfless 
service, until | feared we would kill them 
with the work put upon them. I was for- 
tunate enough to be put on the welcome 
committee and so had opportunities to get 
in contact with her personally. This has 
been a mountain-top experience.” 


al method of communication. 
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Abstracts from Educational Periodicals 


Grammar in Secondary Schools 


Leonard, J. P. The effect of recent re- 
search upon the selection and placement 
of items of grammar in the secondary 
school curriculum. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, April, 1938. 

The question of the selection and place- 
ment of items of grammar for teaching 
has been discussed at least since 1750. 
Several periods of language study may be 
considered: (1) There was a period dur- 
ing which grammar was considered an art 
or a science in its own right and items 
were selected for study for the purpose of 
producing scholarship in grammar. Gram- 
mar was believed to have disciplinary 
value, to aid in the interpretation of lit- 
erature, and to be essential for the study 
of other languages. Research studies, dat- 
ing from 1903, have shown that these 
claims have been over-emphasized. (2) 
Next came a period during which grammar 
was taught to produce better speaking and 
writing. To discover the items that were 
necessary to enable children to speak and 
write effectively and correctly thousands of 
error studies have been made. (3) A third 
period followed during which research 
workers tried to discover the minimum es- 
sentials for everyday life. (4) The fourth, 
and present, period of language study may 
be considered as one in which the em- 
phasis has been changed from the study of 
language for its own sake to the study of 
the child in relation to his life activities. 
The items of language to be selected for 
school training depend largely on a 
philosophy of curriculum building, al- 
though some important pieces of research 
have guided the thinking of this period. 
From the point of view of the curricu- 
lum, language skills are demanded to ad- 
vance activities and so achieve the broader 
aims of education rather than as an end 
in themselves. Items of grammar should 
be taught incidentally. Interest has thus 
moved away from the grade placement of 
single items; language power is thought 


Those 
working on this curriculum program bring 
evidence to show that the procedure will 
Two factors 


of in terms of continuous growth. 


produce efficient expression. 
have been important in bringing about 
this change, first the inability of previous 
research in the field to be convincing, and 
second the newer philosophy of teaching 
which tends to discount exact measurement 
and to restore subjective analysis. 

The review concludes with a series of 
conflicting opinions from recent research 
which are presented to challenge continued 
work. A _ bibliography is given of re- 
search in the field of language including 
summaries of the various periods of re- 
search. 


Educational Motion Pictures 


Gautie, M., and Merlin, M. The educational 
motion picture and the deaf. (Le Cine- 
ma d’Enseignement et les Sourds-Muets) 
Revue Générale de L’Enseignement des 
Sourds-Muets, December, 1937. 


It is now recognized that the motion 
picture constitutes a valuable aid for all 
kinds of teaching. At the present time 
many schools are able to purchase equip- 
ment with the aid of the state. The motion 
picture, judiciously used, can be of spe- 
cial aid to the teacher of the deaf. It goes 
much further than ordinary illustrations 
to present modern life, geography, and 
science. The fact that it holds the child’s 
attention to an extraordinary degree makes 
it possible to accomplish a great deal in 
a single lesson hour. Our greatest prob- 
lem is to find films suitable for younger 


deaf children. 


Leisure Time Activities 


Vuillemey, P. Directed leisure. (Loisirs 
Diriges) Revue Generale de L’Enseigne- 
ment des Sourds-Muets, October, 1937. 


With improvements in conditions and 
hours for workers during the past years 
it has been realized that the working 
hours of school children are longer than 
those of adult laborers, if outside study re- 
quirements are counted. The schedule im- 
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posed on school children is undesirable 
from the standpoint of physical develop- 
ment and therefore undesirable from an 
intellectual point of view. The Under- 
Secretary of State for Physical Education, 
Sports and Leisure is in charge of a pro- 
gram for the constructive use of increased 
free time in the schools. Suggestions for 
the schools for the deaf include walks 
having geographic, historic and scientific 
knowledge as their goals; motion pictures; 
preparation of celebrations and festivals; 
manual work carried on outside of school 
under the direction of qualified masters; 
free conversation to increase proficiency 
in the use of language and lip-reading; 
instructive games. 


Early Development of Rhythm 
Leibold, R. Rhythmic education of the deaf 


in kindergarten and elementary schools 
(Zur rhythmischen Erziehung im Taub- 
stummen Kindergarten und Elementar- 
unterricht). Die deutsche Sonderschule, 


September, 1937 (639-644). 
The author made an investigation of the 
development of rhythm with hearing chil- 
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dren. He found that the most rapid de. 
velopment occurred between three and six 
years of age and believes that this period 
of development should be utilized in the 
deaf. The experience of rhythmic activity 
begins with walking, which involves repe. 
tition without pauses and without accent. 
The next step in the development of 
rhythm is the appreciation of groups of 
three beats separated by pauses. Exercises 
are given for the development of these 
two steps of rhythm. 


L’Argenton, A. The training of educators 
of the deaf. (De la Formation des Pro. 
fesseurs de Sourds-Muets.) Revue Gén- 
érale de VEnseignement des  Sourds- 
Muets, December, 1937, Jan.-Feb., 1938. 
The paper discusses the psychological 

and physical condition of the deaf child, 
and the development of the education of 
the deaf in France, with a detailed histori- 
cal survey of requirements for the training 
of teachers of the deaf in France. The 
training of teachers of the deaf in other 
countries will be taken up in later num- 
bers. 
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YOUNGER BOYS IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AT GHENT, BELGIUM, WITH THEIR 
STAMP ALBUMS OPEN AT THE PAGES SHOWING STAMPS SENT THEM FROM AMERICA. 
WOULD ANY OF YOUR PUPILS LIKE TO EXCHANGE WITH THEM? 
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Philately in Flanders 


URING the summer of 1938, Dr. 
iD E. A. Gruver forwarded to the 

Volta Bureau the following letter: 
Deak Mr. GRUVER: 

I am the Rector of the largest Belgian 
Deaf Mute school and a war invalid who 
fought at the side of the American boys. 
Let me hope you will have the kindness to 
forgive me the knock at the door of a man 
whose work for the Deaf Mute is known 
even in the ancient world. It is not for 
me but in favour of my Deaf Mute boys 
that I come to you, Sir. For months al- 
ready a lot of them, who are collectioners 
of post stamps, keep on stuttering to me: 
“Is it not a pity that our Deaf Mute fellows 
of America, whose parents saved ours from 
starvation during the great war, waste 
those nice stamps of the U. S. each one of 
which would make us happy here?” And 
indeed, Dr. Gruver, the least foreign stamp, 
especially the American, sets these poor 
boys to high spirits. Philatelism is a 
rather splendid game for Deaf Mute peo- 
ple, I think; both amusing and interest- 
ing. And that my lads love the American 
above all the rest, blossoms out of the 
gratitude of our people to the Great Nation 
that came over the ocean and gave his 
blood for our liberty. I know, Sir, this 
gratitude projects of your country the im- 
age of an always-spending and never-weary- 
of-giving Lady before the popular eyes: 
a somewhat naive image, of course, but, | 
confess, not I shall try to change it in the 
hearts of my children. 

So, out of solidarity amongst Deaf Mute, 
would you not tear off the stamps of your 
correspondence (with a little bit of paper 
all around)? Would you not ask your 
kind pupils and, if it is possible, some of 
your teachers, to keep some for us? Per- 
haps, at your request, the furnishers of 
your School, would give you some? A 
higher worth stamp (above 20 Ct) is a 
rarity for our lads—all boys and out of 
the working class. An older one, a teeth- 
less one, an unused one, even of the least 


worth, is a treasure here! I even saved 
two former pupils (of whom I founded an 
association) who, in their desperate soli- 
tude had taken to drink! They are no 
longer alone now, and, thanks to Doctor 
Gruver and his kind pupils, they will en- 
joy the company of the U. S. presidents: 
may we hope so, Sir? In case your heart 
inspired you to send a rarer one, I should 
take care to spare it as a first prize, “the 
Doctor Gruver’s American prize,” for ap- 
plication and good behavior. (I know 
stamps all right.) 

Excuse me, Dear Doctor Gruver. Could 
I refuse my tall lads to try this humble 
request? Excuse also my defective lan- 
guage. I never had other teachers of it, 
but the Tennessee boys in the trenches of 
Flanders. 

Let me add our best anticipated thanks 
to you, and the Deaf Mute boys of Penn- 
sylvania. And three cheers for the Stars. 
And three cheers for the Stripes! 

GaBRIEL M. Meruier, LL.C.., 
Rector Doof-Stommenschool, 
Geitestraat 83, 

Ghent, Belgium. 

Professor Merlier’s letter was so inter- 
esting that a package of American stamps 
was at once dispatched to his school. 
Upon receipt of it, he wrote again: 

“How shall I express my gratitude for 
so much kindness as my pupils and my- 
self received from Dr. Gruver and from 
the Volta Bureau? I send you a little 
photograph of our younger philatelists— 
the older boys are already home now. 
They will be happy to see their faces in 
an American book. ‘Come on, boys, with 
your collections, for a snapshot! It is for 
America!” And look how they are sitting 
or standing, pale with emotion and their 
hearts throbbing in their very throats. 
I told them to take their books on their 
knees. Nothing of the sort. The books 
must be open at the place of U. S. 
stamps! Even a pair of younger boys who 

(Continued on page 534) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








So You Are Going to Hear Better 


By JosePHine B. TIMBERLAKE 


ES, you really are going to hear 

better. There is no doubt about it, 

if you retain any ability to appre- 
ciate amplified sound, and if you have the 
price of a new instrument. So 
things have happened in the hearing aid 
field since I wrote “Hearing Aids, 1937” 
that I have been fairly dizzy trying to 
keep up. The ink was hardly dry on that 
article when I began to make some ex- 
periments with a Coronation Acousticon. 
I noticed right away that it could tolerate 
loud noises in a very encouraging fashion 
(you remember how terrible they used to 
be, if nearby), and that the manufacturers 
had improved considerably their ability 


many 


to fit the individual case. One of my 
friends, who got an Acousticon some 
months ago, is hearing so much _ better 


with it than with her previous model that 
all her acquaintances are commenting on 
the improvement not only in her hearing 
but also in her voice. 


A New Principle—Double Circuit 


Then along came the new Western Elec- 
tric, the “ortho-technic audiphone,” em- 


ploying a new principle—a double circuit, 
sending current directly from battery to 


receiver and from battery to microphone. 
Like other new devices, it is delightfully 
small and light, and it has one feature that 
brings immediate exclamations of pleasure 
—it does not “cut off,” no matter what 
position the wearer assumes. Everybody 
who has worn an instrument knows about 
the annoyance of having his “connection” 
suddenly broken if he happens to stoop 
over, or lie down. It is a great comfort 
to feel that that difficulty is being over- 
come. I spent an evening recently with a 
friend who had bought the “ortho-technic” 
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after spending several months and any 
amount of energy in testing everything 
new on the market. She was purring with 
satisfaction, and her three companions 
were registering much pleasure in being 
able to talk with her so easily. 


Crystal Microphones 


If you have read my previous articles 
about hearing aids* you know that I have 
said several times that I liked the large, 
desk-type instruments and wondered why 
they were not more generally used. Ap- 
parently they are becoming more generally 
used, especially since the introduction of 
crystal and “condenser” microphones. 
Several of the new instruments announced 
during the last year have been desk mod- 
els introduced by companies manufactur- 
ing that type alone. Aurex has been ham- 
mering away on this line for several years, 
and practically all of the older companies 

-Acousticon, Sonotone, Globe, Gem, 
Radioear, etc.—offered desk instruments in 
addition to the small wearables. Recently 
Mager and Gougelman, handling the For- 
tiphone, added a crystal set which they 
have been emphasizing, Crystaphone, made 
by the Sound Service System, of Chicago. 
Another Chicago firm, CrystalEAR, Inc., 
and one in Dallas, Vacolite, advertise very 
good desk instruments at prices below 
those of earlier products. The newest ap- 
pliance of this kind that has come to my 
notice is made by the Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration. If, as the company hopes, it 
can be sold for $30 or less, it will bring 
wonderful help to hundreds who need it. 
Its serviceability is limited by the fact that 
it must be “plugged in,” but it is light and 


*Vo.tta Review, April, 1934; April, May, Au- 
gust, October, 1936; June, September, 1937. 
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easy to carry about, and at such a price as 
that, many persons could afford to have it 
for home use, and another instrument to 
wear. 

The greater intelligibility of speech at 
greater distances, afforded by these vac- 
uum tube sets, has been admitted by all 
who tried them. One day last fall a young 
woman who wears a hearing aid constantly 
was in my office with a friend who is in 
the hearing aid business. All of us were 
examining with pleasure two desk models, 
a Penn-Clif which operated on_ batteries, 
and a Trimm which used house current. 

“My! they are wonderful,” said the 
young lady. “I wish I could hear like 
that with one small enough to wear!” Then 
turning to the manufacturer, she added: 
“Why can’t you make a wearable one as 
good as these?” 

He explained patiently that it was all a 
question of power. The desk sets, he said, 
transmitted sounds more faithfully because 
they used crystal microphones, crystal re- 
ceivers, and vacuum tubes—or valves, as 
the English call them. Considerably more 
power was necessary to operate these than 
could be supplied by batteries small 
enough to wear. 

“Well,” said the girl, “when I look at 
my watch, and compare it with my great- 
great grandfather’s clock, it convinces me 
that anything in the way of reduction in 
size is possible. I believe I’ll have a hear- 
ing aid some day, just as small as the one 
I’m wearing, and just as good as those 
big ones.” 

I believe it too, now—and I believe she 
will have it far sooner than we dreamed 
that day last fall. It isn’t here yet, but 
it is on the way. 


Perceptron is Carried Like a Kodak 


One step toward it came to my attention 
early this year, when the Sonotone Com- 
pany made it possible for me to test their 
new “Perceptron.” This instrument, while 
not wearable in the sense to which we are 
accustomed, may be carried like a kodak, 
by a shoulder trap. I wore it around, that 
way, all over a big New York hotel, and 
I shared my discovery with a friend who 
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was so pleased with it that she promptly 
bought it, in spite of the fact that she had 
just purchased another instrument within 
a week! 

Since that time I have participated in 
a great many experiments, not only with 
the Perceptron, but with three still smaller 
instruments which also use vacuum tubes 
and crystal accessories. They are as fol- 
lows, in the order in which I tried them: 
The “Crystal-tone,” made by the General 
Sound Products Company, Boston; the 
Model 77 Telex, made by the Telex Prod- 
ucts Company, Minneapolis, and the Wen- 
gel amplifier, made by the Wengel Labo- 
ratories, Madison, Wisconsin. These are 
some of the things I have seen them do: 

I have seen the Perceptron increase a 
user’s hearing range for the same voice 
from less than six inches to more than ten 
feet, with the speaker’s back turned. | 
have seen a young girl, very hard of hear- 
ing since childhood, carry on a normal 
conversation with her mother across the 
room, with its help, and without lip read- 
ing. I have seen it enable a user who 
could not hear a word from the pulpit 
without a hearing aid, and could not un- 
derstand a sermon with any carbon in- 
strument at the same distance, to follow a 
sermon (from the same minister) with 
ease. That same experimenter finds mu- 
sic intolerable, through any carbon in- 
strument she has ever tried, but stated that 
she enjoyed it with the Perceptron “almost 


_as if my hearing were normal again.” 


I have seen a hard of hearing woman, 
who is seldom or never able to hear a 
speech from the platform, use the Crystal- 
tone at one of Dale Carnegie’s try-out 
classes in a good sized ballroom, and un- 
derstand a dozen or more inexperienced 
speakers as well as did the normally hear- 
ing friends beside her. I have seen four 
experimenters, with varying degrees of 
hearing loss, using it with far more ease 
and comfort than they derived from their 
own wearable instruments. 

I have seen a woman, whose friends have 
to raise their voices sharply for her, score 
100 per cent on a difficult word test, while 
wearing the 77 Telex. The speaker, a man 
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whom she had never seen before, was 
using a conversational voice about four 
feet from the microphone. I have seen 
that same Telex compared, in a test, with 
an excellent desk instrument, with equally 
good results. 


Individually Fitted Hearing Aids 


The Wengel Laboratories are striving 
to conduct the fitting of hearing aids as a 
service, rather than a business. They have 
not given their amplifier a trade name, nor 
placed it on the open market. Its wearers 
have been fitted carefully by otologists, or 
in their own laboratories, and are required 
to return for check-ups and adjustments, 
with free alterations after six months, if 
needed. This is the type of service needed 
especially by persons who have been hard 
of hearing for years—but more of that 
some other time. Just now I wish to speak 
of the only Wengel instrument I have 
seen worn by a person for whom it was 
made. It weighs less than two and a half 
pounds, batteries and all, but gives the 
user just as good service as she obtains 
from a big, current-operated desk set. She 
gave it the acid test recently by taking it 
to a convention where all the other dele- 
gates had normal hearing. Conventions 
like that have often been nightmares to 
her, but this time she got along appar- 
ently as well as anybody else, participat- 
ing in discussions, seconding motions, 
even taking minutes of certain sessions. 
Recently she lent it to a friend who hap- 
pened to have the same general type 
of deafness, though a much more severe 
case. The friend was going to a small 
private musicale, and knew from past 
experience that her carbon instrument 
would give her an unhappy evening. She 
returned the amplifier with the statement: 
“I could hear even the softest, highest 
notes of the violin. It was wonderful.” 


Small Vacuum Tube Sets 


Up to the present time, the Crystal-tone 
is obtainable only in the small box model. 
I have been told that a recent modification 
of the Perceptron is more nearly wearable, 
but I have not seen it. The Wengel am- 
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plifier may be worn easily by a man, with 
the batteries under his clothing. The 
Telex alone, as far as I have been able to 
discover (though this statement may be 
out-of-date before I can get it in print) 
may be worn, concealed, by a woman. | 
know it is possible, because I have done it 
myself, though the instrument is larger, 
and considerably heavier, than any mod- 
ern carbon set. The battery problem was 
simple—the battery case is no larger than 
the six-volt batteries many hearing aid 
users are forced to wear with their carbon 
instruments—but the transmitter problem 
was “something else again.” I had to ex- 
periment for nearly an hour before I could 
find a spot on my anatomy where it could 
be anchored securely and inconspicuously, 
but I finally succeeded, and defied my 
friends to tell, except from the receiver on 
my ear, whether I was wearing a hearing 
aid or not. 

Those four are the only small vacuum 
tube sets I have seen, but I have received 
letters from four or five other American 
firms that expect to introduce models of 
this kind in the near future. They are 
available in England also—in fact, | 
think perhaps the English were ahead of 
us in this matter. The research work of 
Dr. and Mrs. Ewing, pointing out the 
amazing difference in intelligibility be- 
tween “valve” and “non-valve” amplifiers, 
stimulated interest materially in Great 
Britain, and constant efforts to produce 
small “valve” sets have been under way 
for at least four years. Since March of 
this year I have had interesting letters 
from Mr. Stevens, of Amplivox, and Mr. 
Constantine, of Allen and Hanburys, tell- 
ing of progress made by those firms. The 
former is so convinced of the superiority 
of his appliances that he maintains, at 
Amplivox House, 2 Bentinck St., London, 
W. 1, “all other types of hearing aids for 
tests and comparison.” The latter, with 
headquarters at 48 Wigmore St., London, 
W. 1, offers several very small “valve” 
models, two of which are “designed for 
use on the person.” 

Do you see why I have come to the 
conclusion that my friend is going to have 
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her wish sooner than we thought last fall? 

It is only fair to point out disadvantages 
along with improvements. The chief one 
The ini- 
tial cost is large—the four instruments I 
have tried range in price from $110 to 
almost $200. They are said to wear well, 
suffering less depreciation in parts than 
the carbon instruments. But the battery 
consumption is reported to be well in ex- 
cess of that required for carbon models. 
Perhaps it can be reduced by the use of 
rechargers, at least for the “A” batteries. 

While we are rejoicing over the intro- 


seems to be expense in upkeep. 


duction of vacuum tube sets, let us not 
forget that the wearable carbon devices, 
like your tried and proved automobile of 
several seasons ago, still offer definite 
help and many advantages. They are 
handled by a long list of companies and 
agents, and can and will render a definite 
service. They are light in weight, easy to 
wear, readily adaptable to different kinds 
of receivers, greatly improved in recent 
years, less expensive, and easier on bat- 
teries. 


Recharging Batteries 


Speaking of batteries, I received several 
communications on this subject after the 
appearance of my last article. Most of 
them dealt with recharging. We know, of 
course, that there are two very different 
kinds of batteries for hearing aids, “wet” 


batteries and “dry” batteries. The former ° 


are intended to be recharged, and to last, 
if properly handled, for at least a year. 
Reports which have reached us indicate 
that they give excellent service when han- 
dled by a careful person who has learned 
how to manage them. Be sure, however, 
to take extra precautions if you are inex- 
perienced, so that you will not allow the 
battery to “boil over,” or its acid to leak 
out and ruin your clothing. 

“Dry” batteries were not originally in- 
tended to be recharged, and some of the 
manufacturers at first advised against the 
practice, but their recommendations have 
been snowed under by the statements of 
hearing aid users who have learned by ex- 
perience that they can reduce their ex- 
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I can do 
no better, in this connection, than to quote 
from a letter written by Mrs. Louise Fetz- 
ner, of San Mateo, California, ardent con- 
ference-goer and valiant worker for the 
hard of hearing. She says in part: 


pense considerably in this way. 


“Last summer I bought a dry battery 
charger and started using it according to 
instructions, that is, charging it an hour 
for every hour of use. A few batteries 
gave fairly good service under this treat- 
ment, but several others completely broke 
down, and their life of usefulness was less 
than if they had been used intermittently 
and ‘rested’ between times. After several 
months I was about to write off my 
charger as a loss. : 

“Then my local agent made the sugges- 
tion that I try charging a shorter time, and 
I began experimenting. I have found that 
I can now get well over ten times the life 
of my batteries with this plan: 

“A new 415-volt battery is charged only 
about 5 minutes for each hour of use; then 
the battery is removed from the charger 
and tested to be sure the voltage is not 
over 6, which seems to be the point at 
which deterioration begins. If the voltage 
is still less than 5, the battery can go back 
on the charger for a little longer. 

“Immediately after charging, the voltage 
reading is much higher than it will be a 
day later, but if the charging has been 
limited to the proper short time, the volt- 
age will return to about 414, or very 
slightly over, by the next day and remain 
at that point, and give the same service as 
a new battery. 

“After this recharging has been repeated 
about 4 to 6 times, the charging time can 
be increased, giving ten to fifteen minutes 
for each hour of use. When the battery 
begins to lose its voltage more quickly 
than a new battery, it is time to quit re- 
charging and throw it away. 

“TI have a large hearing loss, and cannot 
get satisfactory use from a battery that 
has less than four volts power, so it is 
necessary for me either to use a large num- 
ber of batteries or else recharge.” 

Mr. Ralph Crutchett, of San Diego, 
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California, points out the fact that neither 
batteries nor rechargers are uniform. It 
seems that the Western Electric rechargers, 
such as that used by Mrs. Fetzner, charge 
more rapidly than some others. Mr. 
Crutchett prefers one with a slow rate, 
so that a battery may be left on 8 or 9 
hours. or even more, without injury. 

Somebody suggested that a dry battery 
might explode while being recharged. Mr. 
Crutchett and others say that they have 
never heard of such an occurrence. Mr. 
Crutchett thinks it could happen only if a 
battery were very tightly sealed and 
charged too rapidly. 


How Long Will a Battery Last? 


Many persons inquire how long a bat- 
tery ought to last. No positive reply can 
be given to that question, because users 
vary not only in degrees of deafness but in 
the number of hours per day they use their 
instruments. This much can be said, how- 
ever: the larger size 414-volt battery which 
sells for 60c will last at least four times 
as long as the smaller 414-volt battery 
which sells for 40c. The first of those is 
about as large as one wants to wear as a 
rule. but it is possible to get a still larger 
114-voit battery (or 3-volt model, if that 
power is sufficient for you) to provide 
very economical service on occasions 
when it need not be worn on the person. 
The Burgess Battery Company offers one 
which it calls the Econopak, stating that 
it will last from 6 to 8 times as long as 
the standard (60c) size. It may be car- 
ried in a coat pocket or handbag, and 
sells for $1.00. 

Many hearing aid users have expressed 
irritation over the refusal of manufactur- 
ers to adopt standard battery terminals. 
To overcome this to a large extent, the 
Burgess Company has devised a flexible 
rubber terminal block which permits the 
use of the same battery on 90 per cent of 
the instruments on the current market. 

I mentioned in my last article the claim 
of some manufacturers that batteries made 
especially for their instruments gave bet- 
ter service than others. I referred this 
claim to an organized group of scientists 
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who have made exhaustive tests with bat- 
teries. This is their reply: “We believe 
that there should be no difference between 
batteries without labels and otherwise iden- 
tical batteries made by the same manufac- 
turer and bearing the label of a certain 
hearing aid.” 


Concerning Flashlight Batteries 


What has been your experience with 
flashlight batteries? Here are two con- 
flicting opinions which have come to me: 

From a manufacturer who at one time 
adapted his instruments for flashlight bat- 
teries, and who does not sell batteries un- 
der his own label: 

“We find that the attractiveness of the 
thought of standard flashlight cells lay 
much more in the fact that they could be 
purchased almost anywhere than in any 
actual economy in operation. Much bet- 
ter economy results from using standard 
hearing aid batteries, together with less 
size and weight.” 

From Mr. Percival Wilde, who wrote a 
very helpful article about hearing aids for 
Consumers Digest, April, 1938: 

“T am interested in your reference to the 
engineer who found flashlight batteries 
inferior to the special ones. I can only 
say that I have found the former much 
more convenient, as well as cheaper. I 
wandered through Europe with a supply 
of Montgomery Ward radio C batteries in 
my Acousticon, and they never failed me. 
(Incidentally the Ward C battery lasts 
much longer than the Sears.) I have been 
using Everready cells for some time more 
recently. They can be bought anywhere, 
and they seem to work. Even if the flash- 
light cells are inferior, consider that their 
cost, in America, is about half, and on 
the Continent, about one-quarter of the 
Acousticon or Sonotone battery.” 


Which Hearing Aid Is Best? 


After the Votta Review published its 
special hearing aid number last Septem- 
ber, it received some comments to this 
effect: “All that information is quite help- 
ful, but I want a real opinion. Confiden- 
tially, now, which hearing aid is the best?” 
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The answer is, “The one with which 
you can hear best.” 

“But,” inquirers often protest, “how can 
I tell which is best for me? Every sales- 
man tells me his is better than any other 
obtainable. He is sure it would give me 
the best service. / don’t know—I can’t 
carry the sound in my mind from one of- 
fice to another. What can I do?” 

Well, use a word test. Dr. Fletcher gave 
one to the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing four years ago. Dr. Knudsen 
has made a good one. So has his pupil, 
Dr. Watson. Another good one was de- 
scribed in Hearing News for July. The 
hearing aid firms have had word tests for 
years, but are just beginning to use them. 

If you have never seen a word test, 
you will be interested in the one that fol- 
lows. It was made by Dr. Robert West, 
Professor of Speech Pathology at the 
University of Wisconsin. He has kindly 
granted me permission to publish it, and 
if you would like to have reprints, and 
will write about it immediately, before 
our printer has killed the type, I believe 
he will be willing for you to get them. 
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Each of the three vertical columns con. 
stitutes a complete test. The reader and 
the listener should each have a copy. The 
reader, a person with clear, distinct 
speech, should speak in a natural, con- 
versational tone, about four feet from the 
microphone. The listener should keep his 
eyes on the test—no lip reading allowed. 
The reader should pronounce one of each 
pair of words in Column 1, checking it as 
he does so. The listener should check the 
word he thinks he hears. When the whole 
column has been read, the two should be 
compared. Each correct word counts 4. 
If your hearing aid is giving you good 
service, you should be able to score above 
70, and if it is one of the best on the 
market, and really suited to your case, you 
may be able to score above 90. I have 
seen scores of 90 to 100 made repeatedly. 
The other two columns may be used for 
other tests, or check-ups. 

Oh, yes! you are going to hear better. 
The best evidence of it is the great increase 
in the number of people using hearing 
aids. If you have not realized it, look 
around you. 


Word Tests for Hearing Aids 
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Fundamental or fan—van 
Voice Range rack—rag 
(100 to 400 Vibrations pat—bat 
per second) tin—din 
sip—zip 
thy—thigh 
Vowel see—sue 
Range brick—brook 
(350 to 2,400 Vibrations break—broke 
per second) tell—tall 
cab—cob 
rah—raw 
Semi-Vowel 
Range wed—red 
(400 to 4,000 Vibrations lay—ray 
per second) you—Lou 
Nasal 
Range knob— mob 
(600 to 2,600 Vibrations sing—sin 


per second) 


Consonant wreath—reef 
Range pin—tin 
(2,000 to 8,000 Vibra- car—tar 
tions per second) cat—pat 
that—vat 
so—show 

breathe—breeze 
think—sink 





2. 3. 
fine—-vine ferry—very 
sack—sag back—bag 
pin—bin pill—bill 
ten—den toe—dough 
seal—zeal zinc—sink 
thy—thigh thy—thigh 
tea—too she—shoe 
look—lick took—tick 
boat—bait gate—goat 
ball—bell fell—fall 
black—block sack—sock 
la—law ha—haw 
rig—wig will—rill 
lice—rice lock—rock 
yet—let yes—less 
night—might gnat—mat 
rang—ran fan—fang 
deaf—death sheath—sheaf 
ten—pen pan—tan 
tall—call till—-kill 
coal—pole coast—post 
thine—vine thou—vow 
sign—shine sell—shell 
teethe—tease close—clothes 
sank—thank thin—-sin 
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From the First Line Trench 


By Grant SELFRIDGE, M. D. 


N article by Clyde W. Johnson, en- 
A titled “On the Medical Battle 
Front,” appeared in the VotTa ReE- 
view for January, 1938. It is a lengthy 
report of an address which Doctor George 
E. Shambaugh, Jr., delivered at Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, and is a most excellent ex- 
posé of the present method of treatment 
of deafness. One notes that Dr. Shambaugh 
states that it is possible to afford relief to 
only twenty per cent of the cases of deaf- 
ness in adults, and that the balance (seven- 
ty per cent of which are classified as 
otosclerotics, five per cent as senile deaf- 
ness, three per cent unknown) are doomed 
to go through life without any possible 
hope of relief beyond the aid furnished by 
a hearing device or lip reading! 

I quite agree that a tremendous number 
of deafened people have been subjected to 
all sorts of operations on tonsils and 
sinuses, and that all this unnecessary sur- 
gery has been due to “insufficient knowl- 
edge of the differential diagnosis of deaf- 
ness,” and I might add, lack of knowledge 
of the underlying factors related to these 
diseases. 

Indeed, in several hundred letters re- 
ceived a few months ago from all parts 
of this country, the result of an abstracted 
article of mine in the Hearst newspapers, 
the common statement was made that “my 
ear doctor has told me that my deafness is 
due to disease of the nerve,” when further 
investigation in many cases developed the 
principal cause to be obstructive deafness, 
i.e, some interference with the normal 
vibrations of the ear drum and the small 
bones. 

I shall endeavor to show that the picture 
is not as foreboding as painted by Dr. 
Shambaugh, and that there is some hope 
of lessening the amount of deafness in the 
early stages, i.e., between puberty and the 
age of thirty-five, and that it is also possi- 
ble to lessen the amount of further loss 


which usually follows the menopause peri- 
od in women and also in men. 

Some years ago Doctor Karl F. Meyer, 
Director of the Hooper Foundation for 
Medical Research in San Francisco, said 
that germs were opportunists, and would 
do no harm unless the soil (body tissue) 
was properly prepared. In other words, 
changes in tissues are related to nutritional 
(dietary) deficiencies, i.e., lack of proper 
balance in food intake, too much starch 
and sugar, too much or too little protein 
(eggs, meat, etc.), too little of the essential 
foods (vitamins), lack of mineral salts in 
correct proportions (calcium, phosphorus, 
potassium, sodium, magnesium), and un- 
der or over action of the controllers of 
body chemistry (the endocrine or ductless 
glands: thyroid, sex glands, etc.). 

Anyone who has followed the writings 
of biologists, biochemists, teachers of nu- 
trition, and dietitians must be impressed 
with their finding that many diseases are 
definitely related to the lack of infinitesimal 
amounts of chemical substances in diets. 

Witness the most outstanding discovery 
within the past few months of the cause of 
the disease pellagra, attacking four hun- 
dred thousand individuals in our Southern 
States with seven thousand deaths yearly! 
This substance, first discovered in the liver 
and now known as nicotinic acid, has cured 
this disease in most dramatic fashion with- 
in a very few days! 

To many individuals such a statement 
sounds like a fantastic story, and yet it is 
true; and it is also true that scientists the 
world over have discovered and are dis: 
covering that many other equally obscure 
diseases are being definitely proven due to 
the lack of minute substances in the diet 
of many individuals. Rickets and scurvy 
were recognized as due to dietary errors a 
century or more ago! 

Night blindness has been found to be 
due to the lack of vitamin A. Many corneal 
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ulcers are related to lack of vitamin D, and 
also to allergic reactions. 

A very large proportion of sinus infec- 
tions are also definitely proven to be re- 
lated to allergic food reactions, and are 
cured when the offending substances are 
removed from the diet. Had this been rec- 
ognized ages ago, many of the sinus opera- 
tions that afforded no relief might have 
been avoided. Equally true is it, accord- 
ing to Doctor Jarvis of Barre, Vermont, 
that many enlarged tonsils are sign posts 
of the body’s need of iodine, and may be 
so materially reduced in size that no opera- 
tion is needed. 

Many a deviated septum is due to a lack 
of sufficient secretion from the pituitary 
gland (found in the center of the base of 
the brain). 

Many instances of obstruction of the 
Eustachian tubes, where no adenoid is pres- 
ent, are definitely related to water balance 
and related also to the pituitary gland. 

Instances of fluid behind the ear drum 
have been known to be due to a reaction 
to some food. Over twenty years ago, on 
my service at the Southern Pacific General 
Hospital, an employee had his ear drums 
opened a number of times, his tonsils re- 
moved, his septum straightened, and then 
it was proved that white potatoes caused all 
of his trouble. Later an attack was pro- 
duced by his eating potatoes. 

Herman Becks at the Hooper Foundation, 
and other research workers, have shown 
that diseases of the teeth are definitely re- 
lated to food deficiencies and sub-normal 
secretion from ductless glands. 

The Department of Pathology of Harvard 
University has proven through Professor 
Wollback that pyorrhea is definitely re- 
lated to a lack of vitamin C (found in 
citrus fruits particularly). 

If all this is true regarding the relation- 
ship of nutritional disturbances to general 
diseases and to the eye and nose, why then 
cannot the ear be influenced by the same 
conditions? 

Several years ago Nina Simmonds, a co- 
author with Professor E. V. McCollum of 
“Newer Nutrition” (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity) made a nutritional survey of a 
series of my cases of chronic deafness, 
sinus diseases, and hay fever. In chronic 
deafness, her studies indicated that from 
infancy to twenty years the intake of carbo- 
hydrates was high, fats low, proteins nor- 
mal. In the majority of cases, the calcium 
was low, and phosphorus fair. 

The vitamins B, C, and D were low in 
all cases, while fifty per cent of the cases 
were low in A. Fifty per cent had an acid 
ash diet. 

In nearly all the cases, the basal me- 
tabolism rate was on the minus side. It 
is then quite obvious what should be done! 

Degeneration of the auditory nerve, simi- 
lar to old age deafness, said by Shambaugh 
not to be improved by treatment, has been 
produced in rats and chicks in the experi- 
mental biological laboratories at the Uni- 
versity of California. These animals and 
chicks were fed diets deficient in the sev- 
eral vitamins and later the ears were stud- 
ied with the microscope by Covell of the 
Hooper Foundation, who reported the de- 
generation present. 

A number of human beings, whose diets 
have been deficient over a long period of 
years, and whose audiograms show a loss 
of high tones, have been materially im- 
proved by the correction of their faulty 
diets and the addition of fairly large doses 
of their missing vitamins given over a peri- 
od of several months. 

The dietary habits of some of the mem- 
cers of the San Francisco League of the 
Hard of Hearing, and several otosclerotics 
studied from a genetic standpoint by Dav- 
enport, have been shown by the answers 
to a questionnaire to have had diets com- 
posed largely of meat, white bread, and 
potatoes, with few vegetables, little milk, 
eggs, leafy salads, or citrus fruits, and no 
cod liver oil. Similar diets have been used 
by their deafened children. 

A large percentage of these people and 
the majority of cases studied by myself 
give a history of poor teeth which are 
easily broken down. They show also other 
evidences of metabolic disturbances. 

It has long been thought that some un- 
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derfunction of the ovaries has played an 
important part in otosclerosis, not only at 
puberty, but also at the menopause. Other 
ductless glands have also been implicated 
by various writers (otologists) in the past 
ten years or more. 

Quite recently I prepared a paper for 
the Mid-Winter Clinical Course held in 
Los Angeles (January, 1938) in which I 
tried to show that the subject of chronic 
progressive deafness was intimately related 
to disorders of nutrition and not due to 
any single factor; that each case should 
be studied by itself; and that the mineral 
salts, vitamins, and ductless glands, the 
metabolic state, and dietary faults should 
be given full consideration before any at- 
tempt was made to treat the individual. 

Doctor Horace Newhart of Minneapolis, 
well-known for his great interest in defec- 
tive hearing in children, says in a recent 
article: “Malnutrition, a deficient diet, en- 
docrine imbalance, allergy, anemia and 
various systemic diseases are all recog- 
nized causes of diminished hearing acuity.” 

I believe the time to begin treatment of 
a prospective otosclerotic is before birth! 
The mother should have an optimum diet 
during her entire pregnancy, and the child 
when born should be treated the same way. 
The dietary correction should be carried 
through childhood and adolescence. This 
is the only way the deafness can be obvi- 
ated. Therefore, the burden lies on the 
parent, and it is the duty of the internist, 
obstetrician, and pediatrician to see that 
this is carried out. 

Much can be accomplished in the early 
stages of otosclerosis (puberty period). 
Something may be done between the ages 
of twenty and thirty, and it is possible 
after that period to stay the progress of 
the disease by correcting the dietary faults 
and whatever under or over function ap- 
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pears in the sex glands as well as the 
other glands. 
The important factors in diet should be: 
One egg daily 
At least one pint of milk daily 
One leafy salad daily 
Orange, grapefruit. or lemon daily 


Make up the balance of your diet from 
the following menus taken from “Notes on 
Vitamins and Diets,” Dr. Daniel Quigley. 

Suggested Menus 
Composed of Foods Having Relatively High 
Vitamin Content 

Breakfast 

Orange, tomato, or grapefruit juice; melons, 
strawberries, rhubarb, or other raw fresh fruit. 

Whole grain breakfast foods; oatmeal. 

Eggs (any style); bacon, ham; pancakes made 
from whole wheat flour. 

Whole wheat or whole rye bread or toast, dry or 
with butter or honey. 

Milk or coffee with cream. 

Lunch or Dinner 

Tomatoes (any style), asparagus, parsnips, peas, 
carrots, beans, cabbage (preferably raw), mush- 
rooms, onions, lettuce, eggplant, brown rice. 
wild rice, corn, cucumber, pickles and olives, 
parsley, water cress, broccoli, cauliflower, po- 
tatoes, spinach, celery. 

Salads with French or mayonnaise dressing. 

Whole wheat muffins or biscuits; whole grain 
bread with butter. 

Tea, milk, cocoa, fruit juices, beer. 

Ice cream or fruit sherbet; apples, alligator 
pears, apricots, pears, figs, pineapple, peaches, 
strawberries, nuts. 

The above dietary list is offered as a valu- 
able guide, and at the outset it is suggested 
that the products of white flour and highly 
treated cereal foods be largely eliminated 
from the diet. 

It is also suggested that people living in 
districts where vegetables, salads, etc., are 
hard to obtain during winter months should 
obtain preparations of cod liver oil, vita- 
min B (found in yeast, wheat germ, whole 
cereal, grain, etc.), and vitamin C (found 
in oranges, lemons, and grapefruit). 


ADDRESS BOOKS 
By Elizabeth Chambless 


Address books hold such tragedies to me: 
Some worn by constant use—then lost to mind. 
Where is this friend I thought that I must see 
Each day? The name alone is left behind. 
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Trumpets and Fiddles 


By FLoRENCcE S. BERRYMAN 


(See page 484) 

O YOU recognize these old fellows 
—particularly the one with the ear 
trumpet? We've seen him in a 

hundred rural communities, his face wear- 
ing that expression of blank incomprehen- 
sion that we know as the “deaf look.” We 
can easily imagine that the moment he 
opens his mouth his first words will prob- 
ably be, 

“Hey?” or 

“How’s that?” or 

“A leetle bit louder.” 

He’s sociable, of course, or he wouldn't 
bother with the trumpet; and he sticks 
around the cross-roads store on Saturday 
nights with the rest of the “boys,” trying 
to keep up with their gossip and their sur- 
mises about crops and weather. 

But in the present instance, the “hay- 
seed” garb and the “hick” expression are 
gay deceivers. For this old chap is ac- 
tually a sophisticated globe-trotter. He 
lived for six months last year in Paris, 
having gone thither to participate in the 
great International Exhibition; and when 
he finally returned to the United States 
early in 1938, it was merely to stop for a 
brief rest before he started on a round of 
American museums. 


He is one of a group of puppets from — 


Pennsylvania, entered in the special exhi- 
bition of American Arts and Crafts which 
the American Federation of Arts organized 
through a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, upon invitation of the French 
Ministry of Commerce and _ Industry 
through the Institut International de l’Ar- 
tisanat. These American puppets were 
shown to advantage in the Palais des Meé- 
tiers. At the same time were shown ap- 
proximately two hundred other American 
items—textiles, silver and metal work, 
leather, glass, jewelry, ceramics, and In- 
dian crafts of various types. 

When the exhibition eventually returned 
to the Federation’s headquarters in Wash- 


ington, I fell in love at sight with Farmer 
Jones, because I recognized in him a 
“fellow-sufferer,” but one withal who goes 
his way philosophically, struggling to get 
what he can through his trumpet, and 
shrugging his shoulders with “Oh, well—” 
over what escapes him. 

Condemned by the exigencies of the ex- 
hibition arrangements to “listen” perpet- 
ually to the tunes emanating from Farmer 
Brown’s fiddle, Farmer Jones, I fear, is 
getting some very scratchy static. I 
haven’t been able to determine whether he 
is simply bearing up with Stoic endurance, 
or whether he is grateful for whatever 
noises, pleasant or disagreeable, his trum- 
pet vouchsafes him. I long ago reached 
the point where the clash of the lid on the 
ash can sounded like sweetest music. So 
if music sounds like the ash can lid, what’s 
the difference? 

It was extremely interesting to get in 
touch with the creators of these puppets, 
Mary and Nelson Grofe of Bowertown, 
Pennsylvania. They are illustrators of 
books and magazines. (Some of their 
work was reproduced in full color in 
spring issues of Country Gentleman.) 
They started making puppets merely as a 
hobby. 

“Several years ago,” said Nelson Grofe, 
“some of our puppets were brought to the 
attention of a group of professional pup- 
pet performers, who admired them and 
asked us to make some for them. We 
have been making their puppets ever since. 
Among them have been casts for Hansel 
and Gretel, Red Riding Hood, Jack and 
the Beanstalk, and Snow White. 

“The puppets which you have,” he con- 
tinued, “are not intended for any particu- 
lar play, but are typical of local rustic 
characters, and are to be used in a series 
of humorous skits, centering about the gen- 
eral store, the dialog changing with the 
current political news, etc.” 


(Continued on page 538) 
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Career Woman—Nineteenth Century 


The Story of E. Marlitt 


By Emivie SaRTER 


OW deafness, after shattering all 
H hope for success in one art, made 

an international reputation and a 
fortune in another is revealed in the stimu- 
lating story of a nineteenth century Ger- 
man novelist, whose books are still being 
read throughout the world today. Those 
whose memory dates back two score years, 
more or less, will recall the first appear- 
ance in America of the novels “Gold Elsie,” 
“Old Mamselle’s Secret” (to give their 
English titles) and others, by E. Marlitt. 
They were translated for American readers 
by Mrs. Anniss Lee Wister, wife of Dr. 
Caspar Wister of Philadelphia, and sister 
of Horace Howard Furness, himself deaf, 
the distinguished editor of the Variorum 
Shakespeare. But how many know that the 
novelist was a woman and that E. Marlitt 
was merely the pseudonym for Eugenie 
John (pronounced yén), who was com- 
pelled in consequence of deafness to aban- 
don a strikingly successful singing career? 


Eugenie John was born on December 5, 
1825, in picturesque Arnstadt in Thuringia. 
Ernst John, her father, was a not very 
successful tradesman who had been thwart- 
ed as a young man in his ambition to 
become an artist. Her mother, the daughter 
of another merchant, was musically and 
artistically gifted and to these talents in- 
herited from her parents the child added 
that of a naturally beautiful singing voice. 


Childhood and girlhood were passed 
happily and tranquilly in the drowsy me- 
diaeval town that this daughter was one 
day to make famous. Sent to school at an 
early age, Eugenie made rapid progress in 
her studies. Her leisure she spent in mak- 
ing up little stories and verses. When she 
was not engaged in rhyming she was sing- 
ing, and the training of her childish treble 
was soon placed in the fortunately cap- 
able hands of the local choir leader. As 





EUGENIE JOHN—"E. MARLITT” 


her voice developed, her singing teacher 
permitted her to perform with the singing 
society which he had founded and at which 
the youngster with the clear, bell-like tones 
was greatly applauded. 

And now at sixteen Eugenie found her- 
self in the position of being expected to 
fulfill the frustrated artistic ambition of 
her parents. Encouraged by the singing 
master to believe that his daughter had 
“millions in her throat” and that greater 
musical and artistic education must be 
undertaken in preparation for the undoubt- 
ed career ahead of her, Ernst John sought 
the aid of the reigning princess, Mathilde 
of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. Known as 
a patroness of the arts, Mathilde at once 
arranged for an audition with the principal 
basso of the court theatre. So well did the 
youthful Eugenie acquit herself that Her 
Highness invited her to Sonderhausen, the 
capital of the Thuringian principality 
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where Eugenie was to reside at the palace 
and where everything was to be done to 
further her studies toward an operatic 
career. There she assiduously applied her- 
self to studying the piano and voice and 
other subjects until three years later, when 
her talents having become manifest, it was 
decided to enter her at the Vienna Con- 
servatoire where so many eminent musi- 
cians were trained for the platform. After 
a few years of study at the Conservatoire, 
she returned to Sondershausen to make 
her début, much to the gratification of her 
patroness, who bestowed on her the office 
and title of Court Singer. Soon afterwards, 
chaperoned by her mother, the fledgling 
artist left to fill operatic engagements in 
Germany and Austria. 


Stage Fright 

One of her traits of disposition most 
difficult to overcome was an abnormal shy- 
ness which, developing into stage fright, 
made each public appearance an exquisite 
self-torture. Experience and acclaim abated 
not one particle this devastating diffidence. 
Was this a premonition of catastrophe? 
One is inclined to believe that her distress 
was in great measure due to the gradual 
and unobserved encroachment of that which 
forced her to abandon all hope of a singing 
career. A chill taken on her travels dis- 
closed to her horror a loss in her hearing 
that, as time went on, became evident to 
others, too. Her patroness, the Princess, 
Mathilde, at once had her consult the most 
renowned specialists in Europe. Their ut- 
most skill could do nothing to restore the 
perception of this—to a singer—extremely 
important sense organ. Mathilde sent the 
heartbroken young artist to the recommend- 
ed spas, hopefully expectant of the desired 
effect of the healing waters, but all for 
naught. At the very threshold of fame, 
the shock was overpowering. What did 
the future hold? What was to become of 
Eugenie? The years of study—of no avail 
now? Her debt to her patroness—forever 
to remain unpaid? Her greater debt to 
the loved ones at home whose devotion and 
encouragement had removed all obstacles 
to progress and who had rekindled at the 
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glow of their child’s success their own 
early ambitions—what was to be done 
about that? 

Sensing her protegé’s plight and wish. 
ing in her great goodness to avoid a 
physical and mental collapse, the kindly 
Mathilde forthwith took Eugenie into her 
household as companion and reader. Here 
a new and different life was opened to 
her, and although no brilliant successes 
awaited her it was not monotonous, for she 
traveled with the family, met the great of 
her day, became acquainted with court life 
and court intrigue; and, more observant 
and alert because of her affliction, stored 
every interesting incident into her absorb- 
ent brain cells. Now and again a longing 
for home overcame her. She who had 
dreamed of doing so much to repay the 
sacrifices of mother and father could share 
with them only the insignificant stipend of 
a court retainer. 

In 1853 came the news of her devoted 
mother’s death. Torn between her long- 
ing for home and her duty to her patroness, 
Eugenie found her path in deepening 
silence becoming ever more difficult to 
tread. 


The Budding Novelist 

The variety of the correspondence which 
her princely employers conducted, the 
practice accruing from careful and pre- 
cise exposition of their ideas and the dis- 
cipline of the daily task, brought into 
wider play the talents that had been laid 
aside for music. In her leisure, the future 
novelist would record her impressions of 
the exalted circle in which she now moved 
and had her more or less silent being. 
She exercised herself in the construction of 
scenes, the creating of situations, conflict, 
character, and slowly but surely laid the 
foundations for another career. 

In the midst of the delightful but per- 
sonally aimless life at court she became 
aware of a thickening of the joints of her 
fingers which soon established itself in her 
wrists and knees. It did not at first greatly 
interfere with her physical activity but it 
set her to brooding on the probable out- 
come of this additional handicap: physical 
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helplessness. What would become of her 
when with the passing years the disease 
wracked her entire body? Her position in 
the palace would then be untenable from 
personal pride as well as from physical 
incapacity, and women in her day and age 
were only just beginning to take their place 
in the work of the world. For her, how- 
ever, handicapped as she was, there seemed 
to be no place except that of dependent, 
unless she were to write. It was inevitable. 
She began to devote all her leisure to it, 
driven by her taskmaster, bodily pain, un- 
til she had produced two stories and out- 
lined a novel. 

In 1863 she finally asked and received 
permission to resign her post, and with 
Mathilde’s blessing returned to her home 
in Arnstadt where everything that could be 
was done for her comfort and happiness. 
Her brother Alfred was now married and 
living in the old house where, immersed 
in the happiness of reunion with her father, 
Eugenie set about her literary production 
in earnest. Several years previous, during 
a brief leave of absence from court, she 
had taken Alfred into her confidence re- 
garding her future and had at that time 
read to him the sketches of the two short 
novels. over which she now labored with 
his encouragement and enthusiastic ap- 
proval. In June, 1865, she put into his 
hands the completed manuscripts for “The 
Schoolmaster’s Daughter” and “The Twelve 
Apostles.” On the title page below the 
name of each work appeared simply “E. 
Marlitt.” Shyness had overtaken her once 
more. She had no inclination to present 
herself even in print under her own name; 
and, as she explained it, out of nowhere, 


had chosen “Marlitt” as her “shield.” 


The most popular family magazine of 
that day was Die Gartenlaube, read 
wherever German was read. For this 
periodical and its public the two novelettes 
had been prepared. Soon after their 
despatch, E. Keil, the editor, wrote to say 
that “The Twelve Apostles” had been ac- 
cpeted but that the other was not found 
suitable. Sensing a “find” Keil further 
wrote asking the new author for the refusal 
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of all future productions. The John fam- 
ily was jubilant. Pain or no pain, deaf- 
ness or no deafness, Eugenie’s pecuniary 
future was assured. 


Twenty-three Editions of “‘Gold Elsie” 
In September the first instalment ap- 
peared. The novelette was well received. 
Keil asked for others. Marlitt, as we shall 
now call her, sent him “Gold Elsie,” and 
with this longer work her literary reputa- 
tion was established. Subscriptions for 
the periodical poured in from all parts of 
the German-speaking world and the author 
was invited to become one of its regular 
contributors. (In 1890, three years after 
Marlitt’s death, “Gold Elsie” reached its 
twenty-third edition in German alone.) 

It was a success triumphantly beyond 
anything she had dreamed of achieving as 
a singer. The Princess Mathilde sent her 
an autographed photograph and her good 
wishes for the second career. The critics 
were not undivided in their opinions, but 
subscriptions to the magazine and letters of 
congratulation and praise to the author 
confirmed the judgment of the editor. 

Rights to dramatize and to translate were 
sought, and presently the story of the mai- 
den with the golden hair was produced on 
the stage of the Royal Theatre of Berlin 
and elsewhere and was translated into 
nearly every European language, includ- 
ing English. 

There remains only the cataloguing of 
the long series of novels that now came 
from her pen, and all of which were first 
printed through a period of twenty years 
in the pages of Die Gartenlaube. 

Each novel was received with the same 
acclaim accorded that of “Gold Elsie,” and 
more readers subscribed to Die Garten- 
laube. 

“Bluebeard” followed “Gold Elsie” in 
1866. When “Old Mamselle’s Secret” 
(13th edition in 1888) came out as a book 
in 1868 (1 use the titles as translated by 
Mrs. Wister) Marlitt was accused of pla- 
giarizing Charlotte Bronté’s “Jane Eyre” 
(1847). She vigorously denied ever hav- 
ing read this work of the English novelist 
but it can not be gainsaid that there is a 
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certain amount of resemblance in situation. 

“Old Mamselle” is perhaps one of her 
most charming stories. It, too, was trans- 
lated into other languages and dramatized 
for the German and other European stages. 
In 1871 a play bearing as title the name 
of the heroine, “Fay,” was copyrighted in 
the United States by W. T. Tayleure, but 
there is no record of its having been per- 
formed. 

Succeeding novels, written between se- 
vere attacks of rheumatic fever—were 
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“Countess Gisela”; “The Bailiff’s Maid”; 
“The Little Moorland Princess”; “At the 
Councillor’s”; “The Second Wife”’—al] 
written between 1869 and 1879. With “In 
the Schillingscourt” the subscription list of 
Die Gartenlaube mounted to three hundred 
and seventy-five thousand subscribers—a 
phenomenal figure. 

In 1873, she had lost her beloved father 
and in 1878 her dear friend and mentor, 
E. Keil, editor of the magazine that had 


(Continued on page 540) 


Earphones Are Wonderful! 


By Giapys MARSHALL 


HE reason why I saved some money 

was that I heard the girls at the 

club discussing the various ways of 
using an earphone. 


One girl said she secured lots of use 
from the instrument bag itself. She does 
not wear her instrument continuously but 
carries it about with her in its case. The 
case itself is quite large, with plenty of 
room in it, and she has ingeniously con- 
verted the extra space into a combination 
make-up box, lunch box, and sewing kit. 
She has a small mirror on the inside 
of the hinged case cover and in the large 


battery compartment she carries a com-: 


pact, a candy bar and a bit of embroidery. 
It is a very useful arrangement. 


Another girl, who wears her earphone 
hidden under her clothing, confided she 
uses the battery bag for a safe deposit box, 
carrying quite a bit of money about with 
her thus safely stored away. Another girl 
told us that a very fetching way to dis- 
guise the transmitter is to conceal it un- 
der a flower in a corsage and wear it high 
on the shoulder nestling in its bit of ar- 
tificial shrubbery. This saves the expense 
of orchids for evening wear. 


Oh, barren years that I have been an 
earphone wearer! Why has no one told 
me of all this? Consider all I have missed. 


I’ve been using my instrument only to 
hear with, while I could have secured 
many more practical uses from it. The 
earphone merchant should have enlight- 
ened me at the time of purchase. You will 
have to admit the hard of hearing are 
more practical-minded than the average 
run of people and therefore would appre- 
ciate it greatly if manufacturers would 
make the instruments and their cases cover 
a dozen uses. 

I became very much impressed with this 
idea, and gave much thought to the mat- 
ter. I wear my own instrument as part of 
my clothing, and the use which particular- 
ly appealed to me was to convert the bat- 
tery bag into a bank. The trouble in my 
case, however, was that I had no money to 
store away. This was a drawback, certain- 
ly, and I set about to remedy the situation. 
I’d save a dollar now, a penny then, and 
you know, before long I had a five dollar 
bill to deposit in my Savings Bank. It was 
really marvelous. Why, I was just begin- 
ning really to get use from my earphone. 

I'd go about my duties happily, with 
the dear secret of that little five dollar 
bill hidden safely away. Life took on a 
fuller, deeper meaning. I experienced all 
the satisfaction, the sense of achievement 
a great banker must have when he views 
his vaults overflowing with gold. 
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That is how I felt when I met the lady 
in the park. 

My office is near a city park and at noon 
times I am wont to drift there along with 
other noon-time idlers for a little rest and 
fresh air. On this particular day the mel- 
low gladness of spring had settled gently 
upon the city and there was that freshness 
of sparkling sunlight and witchery of new 
green that made the heart of even the most 
callous city dweller instinctively soften. I 
had been sitting on a bench munching a 
chocolate bar and thinking of poetry when 
suddenly I realized a woman had seated 
herself beside me. 

| was shocked to see she was crying. It 
is not my usual habit to pick up conver- 
sations with strangers but this time the 
situation seemed different. She was an 
elderly woman, evidently of good class, 
and not at all the kind you usually find 
crying on a park bench. 

Before I realized what I was doing, | 
said, “Why, what’s the matter?” 

She looked up at me. “Oh,” she sobbed, 
“I’m in such trouble.” 

“My goodness!” I gasped. To think 
anyone could be crying on a sunny day 
in spring. “Can I help you?” I heard my- 
self say. 

She was such a pitiful thing, old and 
faded, the bloom of youth gone. I al- 
most put my arms around her to comfort 
her. With great presence of mind I con- 
trolled my impulse. But I felt so sorry 
for her. Why, I might be like that some 
day, old and alone, and in need of help, 
sitting on a park bench, crying, while the 
flowers bloomed nearby. I had to wipe 
away the tears which suddenly welled in 
my eyes as I pictured how tragic I would 
look in such a situation. I must help the 
poor woman. I took her hand in mine and 
patted it. “Perhaps I could help,” I said. 

She stopped crying and smiled wanly at 
me. “I need some money,” she said. 

My ardor for dispensing succor sudden- 
ly cooled. I was silent. 

“Oh,” she choked. “I’m not a beggar. 
I can pay it back. I don’t beg.” She 
jerked her head up and I rather admired 
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her evident courage. She leaned forward. 
“My dear, just talking to you has been 
such a comfort. Let me tell you. I know 
| can trust you. I’m a widow and I need 
some money for food for the children. It 
is not for myself. It is for them. I have 
a ring. Ill let you have my ring.” She 
opened her purse and drew out a little 
ring, not a very flamboyant one, but a 
dainty little ring. “See,” she said, “It 
was my mother’s so you can see how bad- 
ly in need I must be to part with it.” 

“Well—,” I said weakly. 

“Twenty dollars. My dear, you will save 
my life.” She leaned forward pleadingly. 

Now I did not have twenty dollars with 
me. I had only a little change in my purse 
and my precious five dollar bill, which 
was secreted away in my battery bag. 
I was touched with the woman’s plight. I 
wanted to help her and I wanted to give 
her my five dollar bill. But I couldn’t 
get it out! There were several men sitting 
on the nearby bench. I could not dive into 
my garments to fish out the money, right 
there in broad daylight. 

So I had to say, “I would like to help 
you, but I’m sorry, I can’t.” 

“Isn't that nice!” she said. Then she 
laughed. 

I’m afraid I stared at her. And I must 
have stared even more, when at that 
moment another woman hurried to us. She 
was a young, capable looking woman and 
she said, with evident relief in her voice: 

“Oh, there you are! You ran away from 
me.” She shook her finger playfully at the 
older woman. 

My companion laughed again, jumped 
up, took the younger woman’s arm and 
trotted down the path leaving me staring 
dumbly after them. 

Later in the day I met a friend and 
told her of my experience. She exclaimed: 
“Say, that must have been that old lady 
I’ve heard about. She lives around here 
somewhere and sits in the park a lot. 
They have to watch her. A bit touched at 
times. It’s a good thing you didn’t give 
her any money.” 

I said nothing. 
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Achievement by Proxy 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


“Roll, Jordan, roll. 
I want to go to Heaven when I die, 
And hear Jordan roll!” 
—Old Slave Song. 

ETTY KINNEY noticed that Mrs. 

William Harrison Morris was wear- 

ing her hearing aid, and appeared 
to be in very good humor. Either would 
have attracted attention a year ago; both 
at once would have been startling. Only 
a year ago Mrs. Morris refused even to 
try out a hearing aid. She went about to 
all intents and purposes totally deafened 
except that sometimes among 
friends she would produce and use an 
ancient rubber hearing tube, something 
on the order of an abbreviated garden 
Apparently she had forgotten how 
to smile. Through some miracle last 
year she suddenly decided to test the 
collection of hearing aids on view at the 
club rooms. To her astonished delight 
she found one that was almost ideal for 
her. Soon she was able to carry on 
conversation quite well and with that her 
smile came back from its long hiberna- 
tion, and a very attractive smile it proved 
to be, too. 

“You seem very much amused,” said 

Betty, arising to greet her. 


Cc lose 


hose. 


“I’ve just received an absurd telegramr 
from Grant Jordan,” explained Mrs. Mor- 
ris. She took it from her pocketbook 
and handed it to Betty. “Grant was 
before your time—he was in the lip read- 
ing class with me five years ago.” 

Betty looked at the telegram. 

“From Washington, D. C.!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Read it!” 
smiling. 

Betty read it, but received no enlight- 
enment. The message said: HYMN TWO 
FIFTY FOUR VERSE FIVE LAST TWO LINES. 
GRANT. 

“It's an old hymn,” explained Mrs. 


commanded Mrs. Morris, 


Morris, answering Betty’s inquiring glance, 
“The last two lines are: ‘Labor’s over; 
Sorrow’s ended; Jordan’s passed.” 

Then she laughed merrily at Betty’s 
amazed look. 

“Oh, that Grant Jordan!” she ex. 
claimed. “It's an old joke between us, 
Grant told me the story a long time ago. 
There was a man named Jordan who had 
a very erratic son. The latter finally 
managed to get into college but had a 
fearful time remaining there. He was 
given a final chance to pass an examina- 
tion or be dropped from the school. His 
father, much concerned, urged the boy 
to telegraph him just as soon as he heard 
the results of this special examination. 
A few days later a telegram came—word- 
ed just like this one. Grant is telling 
me, you see, that he has passed his final 
examinations and is now a Bachelor of 
Science—in chemistry.” 

“I see,” said Miss Kinney, meaning 
that she did not see at all. 

“IT wish you could meet Grant,” said 
Mrs. Morris, understandingly. “Perhaps 
you will some day. His hearing became 
quite seriously impaired when he was 
a baby and he was later sent to a school 
for the deaf and dumb, graduating when 
he was 18. Then he went to work in 
a printing office—” 

“Learned a trade at the school?” 

“IT suppose so,” agreed Mrs. Morris, 
doubtfully. “Anyway, he told me after 
we got to know each other in the evening 
lip reading class, that one of the workers 
at the printing shop was clever with 
tools and was building himself a radio— 
everybody was building a radio then! 
Working with this man after hours and 
trying out the various devices, Grant 
learned that he had some hearing left. 
His friend then built some sort of at- 
tachment for the radio so that Grant 
could use an earphone instead of a loud 
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speaker. I don’t understand—but that’s 
the way I remember it.” 

“Yes, it’s practicable,” acknowledged 
Betty. 

“You should hear Grant tell about that 
attachment—and his delight when he 
found he could actually hear a military 
band! He seems to have spent most of 
his spare time with that radio attachment 
and though he didn’t realize it, he was 
actually re-educating his hearing. When 
he came to the class two years later he 
could use a hearing aid. As a matter 
of fact. I owe him a debt of gratitude 
because it was his constant nagging, here 
and then by correspondence, that per- 
suaded me to try out the Chapter’s hear- 
ing aid collection 

“The hearing aid has really made a 
remarkable difference in you,” declared 
Betty. earnestly. 

“] suppose so,” agreed Mrs. Morris. 
“In the old days—I realize it keenly now 
—I had got into a state of indifference. 
Nothing really interested me. Now every- 
thing does. I happen to be one of those 
persons to whom social contacts are vital, 
I guess. Well, hearing meant a lot to 
Grant in another way; it spurred his am- 
bition. He told me that as long as he 
believed he would always be deaf he 
was perfectly contented to go along in 
a routine position. When he found that 
he could hear, however, he soon began to 
dream of wider fields, and finally de- 
cided that he wanted to become an indus- 
trial chemist.” 

“Tll wager you put the idea in his 
head.” accused Betty. “I’ve often noticed 
how you try to spur on the young peo- 
ple—get them to make something of them- 
selves.” 

“In Grant’s case I was able to help a 
good bit.” confessed Mrs. Morris. “One of 
my old beaus had just been elected to 
Congress and I had him give Grant a 
minor position in his office at Washing- 
ton—sort of watchman or guard. The 
position school 
costs and living expenses. Grant spent 
a certain number of hours watching the 
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office at night, and so was able to attend 
school in the day time. A lot of ambi- 
tious boys manage that way.” 

“IT can imagine that Mr. Jordan must 
feel quite grateful.” 

“Oh, I think so,” agreed Mrs. Morris, 
complacently. “And the Congressman was 
pleased, too, because he says Grant was 
really quite useful—bright. He’s had four 
years of chemistry now, but is going on 
to get his Doctor’s degree. He attends 
night school now, however, for some time 
ago he left the Congressman’s office to 
take a position with a chemical laboratory 
—where he can get actual experience 
while continuing his studies. When I was 
in Washington last month he took me out 
to the laboratory and explained some of 
the wonderful things they are doing with 
coal.” 

“Coal? What is he doing with coal?” 
“Why, they are turning it into gold- 
indirectly,” laughed Mrs. Morris. “Grant 
showed me how they extract gasoline from 
coal, for example. They grind the coal 
up in small pieces, mix it with some sort 
of heavy oil and make a paste. This paste 
is put in a steel retort in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen——— Now, now, don’t look 
so startled. Remember I went to college 
and studied chemistry, and I’ve always 
been interested in it. Where was 1? Oh, 
yes, they subject this mixture to some un- 
believably high temperature and pressure 
and out comes the gasoline—and a lot of 

by-products.” 

“By-products?” asked Betty, deeply in- 
terested now. 

“My. yes! They get gasoline, petroleum, 
benzine, paraffin and such things from the 
coal, yes; but also perfumes, dyes, medi- 
cines and even synthetic rubber. Grant 
was wild over that—rubber from coal! 
Oh, yes, and nitrates, too; for farmers.” 

“All from coal?” 

“All from coal,” stated Mrs. Morris. 
“You'll have to get a book on modern 
chemistry and catch up with the subject— 
if you can. It is traveling faster than the 
book makers can write about it! I sup- 


(Continued on page 532) 
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Progress in Palestine 


ago that the Votta Review published 
news of the organization of the Pales- 
tine Society for the Hard of Hearing. 

In October, 1936, a group of interested 
persons met at the home of Mrs. Max 
Schloessinger to discuss ways of helping 
congenitally deaf children of Palestine 
who were too poor to pay for their board 
at the Hebrew School for the Deaf in Jeru- 
salem. It was then decided that an as- 
sociation would be formed which should 
concern itself not only with the congeni- 
tally deaf but also with the hard of hear- 
ing. At that time nothing whatever was 
being done to help the large numbers of 
hard of hearing adults in Palestine ad- 
just themselves to their defect, and no 
effort had beer made to discover hard 
of hearing children. 

As a first step, in order to estimate the 
number of persons with defective hearing. 
two physicians of the Technical Advis- 
ory Committee, Dr. Salzberger and Dr. 
Lachmann, volunteered to examine all the 
children at two schools, give hearing tests, 
and base their estimate of the total popu- 
lation on the result. Thirteen hundred 
children were tested, and it was found 
that in the “middle class” school, 2 per 
cent of the children had a measurable 
hearing loss. In the poorer school, 4 per. 
cent were found. There were no children 
with a marked hearing loss. This fact 
was so at variance with the facts as as- 
certained in other countries that inquiries 
were made at the Department of School 
Hygiene, and it was learned that chil- 
dren with severe hearing defects are re- 
fused admission to the schools. As the 
school for the deaf admits only those who 
become deaf before they learn to speak. 
there were a large number of severely 
hard of hearing children receiving no 
education whatever. This discovery 
spurred the members of the Society to- 
ward aiding the hard of hearing in as 
many ways as possible, and their efforts 
have already borne fruit. 


ig is only a little more than a year 


The Hadassah Medical Organization has 
cooperated with the Society by opening 
an otological clinic to take care of a 
large number of indigent cases, and to 
aid in the work of prevention by dis. 
tributing informative folders to school 
nurses, parents, teachers, and children. 


A lip reading center was opened by 
the Society, and four young women from 
the Hebrew University volunteered to take 
the six months’ normal course offered by 
Mrs. Schloessinger. They spoke different 
languages, and as there was no Hebrew 
teaching material, it was necessary to 
provide a text book. Dr. Brill, psy- 
chologist of the Department of Education 
of the Hebrew University, assisted the 
Society in the compilation of the first He- 
brew textbook in lip reading; and now 
lessons in this art are given in German, 
Hebrew and English. One of the pupils 
of the normal class, Mrs. Rochester, wrote 
her own German textbook, based on the 
Nitchie method, and fourteen adult pupils 
have already completed their course in lip 
reading. 

Manufacturers of hearing aids in 
America, England, France and Germany 
have placed at the disposal of the So- 
ciety 42 hearing aids, both electric and 
non-electric. Forty-eight applicants have 
received hearing aid tests. Twelve lan- 
guages are spoken in the hearing aid cen- 
ter: Hebrew, English, Arabic, German, 
French, Persian, Ladine, Spanish, Yiddish, 
Polish, Russian, and Dutch. The patients 
have come from all parts of Palestine as 
well as from Syria, Transjordan, Iraq, 
Persia, Egypt, and Morocco. Jews, Mos- 
lems, and Christians, all are served. The 
tests are given free or at a nominal cost, 
each applicant bringing his own inter- 
preter. 

Although the Society when organized 
was entirely made up of normally hearing 
persons, with the exception of the Chair- 
man, Mrs. Schloessinger, who is hard of 


(Continued on page 536) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Miscellaneous Class Practice 
By Frances Harrop Downes 


Can You?—A Drill 


Can you read my lips? 

Can you understand what I say? 

Can you see the point of my story? 

Can you explain the matter? 

Can you hear the sound of my voice? 

Can you hear the sound of your own voice? 
Can you hear what I say? 

Can you hear me now? 

Can you use a hearing device? 

Can you change a quarter? 

Can you change a dollar? 

Can you use a typewriter? 

Can you do an errand for me? 

Can you answer my question? 

Can you drive a car? 

Can you see without your glasses? 

Can you skate on ice skates? 

Can you skate on roller skates? 

Can you read French? 

Can you speak German? 

Can you play bridge? 

Can you play contract bridge? 

Can you use a sewing machine? 

Can you hear over the telephone? 

Can you have dinner with me this evening? 
Can you find out anything more? 

Can you find my gloves for me? 

Can you find the books now? 

Can you find the letter for me? 

Can you find some stamps for me? 

Can you find her address for me? 

Can you find her telephone number for me? 
Can you find your way home? 

Can you find your way alone? 

Can you find your way to the farm? 

Can you find out what time the play begins? 


Can you find out what time the show will be 


over? 
Can you find out what time they expect us? 
Can you find out where they have gone? 
Can you find out when they will be back? 
Can you find out her first name? 
Can you find out where she lives? 
Can you find out where we are to meet 
them? 


Can you find out when they will call for us? 

Can you find out what time we are expected 
for dinner? 

Can you find out where the meeting will be 
held? 

Can you find out what time the train leaves? 

Can you find out where they are planning 
to go? 

Can you find out what she meant by that 
remark? 

Can you find out the name of that book? 

Can you find out who is calling? 


The Old and the New 
1. The old umbrellas were very large. 
The new umbrellas will fold up and 
go into your handbag. 
We used to tell time by sun dials. 
Now we tell time by electric clocks. 
3. We used to wear high laced boots. 
Now we wear sandals. 
4. We used to sleep on feather beds. 
Now we sleep on beauty rest mat- 
tresses. 
5. The old telephones had a bell to call 
the operator. 
The new telephones have dials. 
6. People used to write with quill pens. 
Now they write with fountain pens, 
or on the typewriter. 
7. We used to wrap our packages in 
brown paper. 
Now we wrap them in cellophane. 
8. My father used to shave with an old- 
fashioned razor. 
My father now uses an electric safety 
razor. 
9. The old houses were lighted by kero- 
sene lamps. 
The new houses have electric lights. 
10. The old bathing suits had long 
sleeves and full skirts. 
The new bathing suits have no backs. 
11. We used to freeze our ice cream in 
an old-fashioned freezer. 
We now freeze our ice cream in our 
refrigerators. 


bo 








16. 


19. 


20. 


6. 


We used to put our hair up in curl 
papers. 
We now have permanent waves. 


We used to fasten our dresses with 
hooks and eyes. 
We now fasten our dresses. with 


zippers. 

We used to buy ice from the ice man. 

Now we have electric refrigerators. 

We used to dance the old-fashioned 
waltz. 

We now dance the Big Apple. 

The old movies were silent. 

The new movies have speech and mu- 
sic. 

Our grandmothers used to send let- 
ters by stage coach. 

Now we send letters by air mail. 

We used to sit on the front porch 
and fan ourselves. 

Some of the new houses are air con- 
tioned. 

We 


box. 


used to listen to a little music 
We now listen to our radios. 
We used to ride on horse cars. 


Now we ride in the subway. 
Opposites 

China is almost the oldest nation in 
the world. 

We are a new nation. 

When we meet our friends we bow to 
them and shake hands. 

The Chinaman shakes his own hands 
when he meets a friend. 

The Chinaman’s family name is al- 
ways written first. 

Our family name is always written 
last. 

When the Chinaman reads a book he 
begins at the back. 

We begin at the front of a book when 
we read. 

When the Chinaman reads a page he 
reads from right to left. 

We read a page from left to right. 

The Chinese write from right to left. 

We write from left to right. 

The Chinese spoken language is never 
written, and their written language 


~~ 
-~ 


16. 


19. 


20. 
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is never spoken. 

We write and speak the same lan- 
guage. 

The Chinese children study their les. 
sons out loud. 

Our children study their lessons si- 
lently. 

A Chinese child always recites his 
lessons with his back to his 
teacher. 

Our children always face the teacher. 

The Chinese brides always wear red. 

Our brides dress in white. 

The Chinese brides go to the home 
of the grooms to be married. 

Our brides married from 
own homes. 

The Chinese wear white for mourn- 


are their 


ing. 

We wear black when we are in 
mourning. 

Funerals are noisy occasions in 
China. 


Funerals are quiet and solemn occa- 
sions in this country. 

A New Year’s celebration lasts two 
weeks in China. 
In our country the celebration of 
New Year’s lasts only one day. 
The Chinese serve soup towards the 
end of a meal. 

We always have our soup first. 

The Chinese eat their food with chop- 
sticks. 

We use forks and spoons. 

When the Chinese 
they tie them up with string. 
When we sell vegetables we put them 

in paper bags. 


sell vegetables 


Chinese materials sold by the 
foot. 

Our materials are sold by the yard. 

The Chinese push their needles away 
from them when they sew. 

When we sew we pull our needles to- 
wards us. 

Almost everything is made by hand 
in China. 


In this country almost everything is 
made by machinery. 


are 


(Continued on page 526) 
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Another Cat Book by Mrs. Oxley 
The Adventures of “Stumpy,” By Stubby. 

Edited by His Mistress. (Kate White- 

head) London: The Mitre Press. Cloth. 

158 pages. 

Kate Whitehead, the novelist, who in 
private life is Mrs. Selwyn Oxley, has in 
recent years confined her publications al- 
most entirely to accounts of the adven- 
tures of her cat friends. She makes her 
cat heroes and heroines very interesting, 
and in the recital of their doings she 
manages to convey some entertaining side 
glimpses of the Oxley household. The 
present volume, ostensibly the work of 
Stubby, one of the cats, who already has 
two books to his credit, deals with the long 
illness and convalescence of Stumpy, the 
eldest son of the Manx cat, Kellyann. Kel- 
lyann’s marriage and her first family fur- 
nished the theme of the earliest stories. 
Now her son is grown and having his 
own troubles, chief among which was a 
clot on the brain which occasioned enough 
adventures to fill a whole book. Mrs. 
Oxley writes easily and simply, and cat 
enthusiasts will enjoy Stumpy’s life story. 


Occupational Training for Handi- 
capped Children 
Occupational Experiences for Handicapped 
Adolescents in Day Schools, by Elise H. 
Martens, Senior Specialist in the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children, United 
States Office of Education. Bulletin 1937 

No. 30, Office of Education. 

This bulletin is a report of what is being 
done in a selected group of cities for the 
provision of occupational experiences for 
handicapped adolescents “in preparation 
for a more satisfactory vocational adjust- 


ment in later years.” 
As the report deals 
with both the men- 
tally and the phys- 
ically handicapped, 
and the portion de- 
voted to the phys- 
ically handicapped 
covers the deaf and 
hard of hearing, 
the blind and _ par- 
tially seeing and the 
crippled, the section devoted to each class 
is necesarily brief. But it is interesting 
to note that in Los Angeles, Baltimore, 
Detroit, and Battle Creek, Mich., it is as- 
sumed as a matter of course that the deaf 
and hard of hearing should have their 
vocational training along with the nor- 
hearing. The deaf 
junior high school in Los Angeles were 
at the time of the report enrolled in 
art, auto shop, wood shop, agriculture, 
drafting, electricity, sewing and cooking. 
In the senior high school they were in 
classes in foods, clothing, nursing, wood 





mally students in 


shop, machine shop, printing and indus- 
trial electricity. The report concludes with 
a list of general suggestions for a desirable 
school program for the physically handi- 
capped. 


The Love Story of a Deaf Poet 


Einer Toten (To a Dead Love) A Memory 
Cycle. A volume of poems by Gustinus 
Ambrosi. Georg Prachner, Vienna, 1937. 
Boards, 50 pp. 


This recently published volume brings a 
new proof of the deaf sculptor’s amazing 
talent. In the silence created around him 
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by his deafness, this cycle of poems has 
matured. Interwoven with his very life, it 
draws its strength from his personal experi- 
ence. Everything described was once reality 
—that is, experienced by him before it be- 
came poetry. The charming idyll in the 
shadow of cypress trees, under the mag- 
nolias; the jasmine-perfumed, auburn hair 
of a beautiful girl of noble lineage; her 
physical sufferings; the fatal blow which 
ends her life—all these are graven deep in 
the artist’s very heart. These poems, with 
their accompaniment of poignant, grief- 
stricken cries, spring not from a purely 
intellectual, aesthetic state, but from a 
lacerated heart. Ambrosi’s book is like a 
passionate, poetic, futile conversation ex- 
changed by sweethearts in a city square. 

One of the most exquisite poems of this 
cycle, an expression of the young girl’s own 
thoughts, is presented in words of such 
delicate purity that they seem actually 
tuned to a woman’s emotion. 

The style of the poems is something so 
musical as to obliterate the text entirely and 
give the reader the illusion of actually 
participating in the events described. 
Dante’s songs transfiguring his lost 
Beatrice, Michelangelo’s sonnets exallt- 
ing his loneliness and lassitude, have this 
same quality. The lyrical expression 
creates an illusion in the reader, excluding 
all thought of the poetry itself. 

—L. HALBerstam. 


The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 498) 


the present day have a great advantage. 
Lip reading always came easily to me. 
But I suggest that words should always 
be used in sentences, and that sentences 
be begun as early as possible. It is mad- 
dening even to an adult lip reader to have 
one word endlessly repeated, while the 
mind gropes helplessly for the sense of 
things. “What’s the big idea?” is the ques- 
tion that keeps darting through our minds. 
Rearrange the words; say it in a different 
way; put it over in a new form. Even 
with beginners, this brings clarifying ef- 


fect. —Miss D. M. W.., California. 
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With the Lip Reading Clas: 
(Continued from page 524) 


The 


Chinese 


carriages 


pulled by men. 
Our carriages are drawn by horses or 


driven by engines. 


are often 


An Exercise for Alertness 


Which one of each group of nouns or 
names does not belong in the group? 


A pear 

A peach 

A sweet potato. 

The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post 

The New York 
Times 

The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

Herbert Hoover 

Alfred Smith 

Thomas Jefferson. 

Chicago 

California 

San Francisco. 

Mickey Mouse 

Tom Thumb 

Minnie Mouse. 

Charles Lindbergh 

Jimmie Walker 

Amelia Earhart. 

Henry W. Long- 
fellow 

William Words- 
worth 

Charles Dickens. 

Shirley Temple 

Oliver Twist 

Freddie Bartholo- 
mew. 

Louisa May Alcott 

Jean Stratton 
Porter 

Martha Wash- 
ington. 

A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream 

Hamlet 

Snow White. 


. A fork 


A spoon 
A watch. 


. Apen 


A pencil 

A sheet of paper. 

The Village Black- 
smith 

The Children’s 
Hour 

Alice in Wonder- 


land. 


14. 


15. 


i) 
N 


24. 


bo 
uw 


nN 
~ 


28. 


A rose 

A lily 

A bluebird. 
Scrambled eggs 
Boiled eggs 
Egg plant. 
Crepe de chine 
Satin 

Saratoga chips. 


7. Coffee 


Vanilla 
Tea. 

An elephant 
An ostrich 
An owl. 


. A soprano 


A baritone 
A ventriloquist. 
A diamond 
A sapphire 
A starfish. 


. An apple tree 


A peach tree 
A tree toad. 
January 
Secretary 
March. 


23. Germany 


England 

Constantinople 

Margaret 
Mitchell 

Mary Roberts 
Rinehart 

Ethel Barrymore 


. A grasshopper 


An oyster 

A centipede. 
A bluebird 

A goldfinch 
A bluebonnet. 


. A firefly 


A Japanese beetle 
A woodchuck. 
Blue 

Scarlet 
Pineapple. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes 


Prevention of Deafness in Children 


Preventive Medicine for June, 1938, a 
a journal for physicians, published by the 
New York Academy of Medicine, contains 
an article by Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler 
on the Prevention of Diseases and Disor- 
ders of the Ears between the Ages of Three 
and Twelve Years, Inclusive. After a gen- 
eral introduction and an outline of the 
signs and symptoms of diseased conditions 
of the ear in children, Dr. Fowler dis- 
cusses the hearing tests of school children 
conducted in New York City under the 
W.P.A. Of 1,200,000 children tested twice 
by the 4A audiometer, more than 100,000 
showed a loss of hearing for speech of 
9db. or more. With few exceptions, sub- 
sequent tests and retests substantiated the 
original 4A findings. Of these children, 
38,000 received one or more 2A audiome- 
ter tests. Dr. Fowler analyzes the causes 
of deafness in a large group who received 
otological examinations. 

Speaking of otosclerosis, he says, “the 
stage is set for it during youth, although 
the deafness it causes is seldom recognized 
until long after puberty . . . . To be suc- 
cessful, treatment must be instituted in 
youth, during the early stages . . . . For 
several years experimental operations on 
animals and humans have demonstrated 
that it is possible to improve the hearing 
even in severe otosclerosis by making an 
opening through the bony capsule of the 
labyrinth into the inner ear, but it is as yet 
impossible to predict whether or not the 


and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages 


and kings” 
Lewis Carroll. 


opening will remain open... . The risk 
of this operation is not warranted except 
in selected cases, and if there is no nerve 
deafness for speech tones. It is not a cure 
for otosclerosis, but it is hoped that some 
day ways may be discovered for its safe 
and more successful employment.” 


Department for the Deaf in Michigan 


In an address before the Michigan As- 
sociation of the Deaf at their meeting held 
in Flint during June, Mr. Jay Cooke How- 
ard, Director of the newly created Divi- 
sion of the Deaf and the Deafened of the 
State Department of Labor and Industry, 
described the work done by the division 
since he took office in January. The bill 
creating the division for the deaf and the 
deafened became a law in October, 1937. 
The division is included within the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry and ap- 
propriations for its maintenance are in- 
cluded in the general appropriation for 
the Department. This avoids the necessity 
of seeking separate appropriations for its 
maintenance at each session of the legisla- 
ture. 

Section 3 of the Act creating the divi- 
sion states: “The Director of the Division 
shall collect and tabulate statistics pertain- 
ing to the deaf and deafened, their em- 
ployment and welfare; shall ascertain 
what trades and occupations are most suit- 
able for them; shall endeavor to create 
new fields of employment to which they 
may adapt themselves, and to place them 
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in such various lines of employment; 
may investigate any and all charges of dis- 
crimination against them by certain em- 
ployers, industries, corporations or organi- 
zations with whom they may seek employ- 
ment and combat all unfair discrimina- 
tion; and shall use his best efforts for the 
general welfare of all of the deaf and 
deafened within the state.” 

In an effort to collect and tabulate sta- 
tistics as to the employment of the deaf, 
the division mailed 4,000 letters to the 
larger employers of labor throughout the 
About 30 per cent of those to whom 
letters were mailed replied to them. As- 
suming that the 70 per cent who did not 
reply know nothing of the deaf in indus- 
try, Mr. Howard states that, of 4,000 of 
the largest employers of labor in the state, 
approximately 200 have employed deaf 
and hard of hearing persons, and 3,800 
know nothing of this class of labor. Fif- 
teen per cent of the replies received came 
from firms who have employed deaf and 
hard of hearing persons. They are almost 
unanimous in their praise of this class of 
employees, mentioning the deaf persons’ 
reliability and loyalty and willingness to 
concentrate. 

Investigating discrimination against the 
deaf, the division has had much corre- 
spondence with the State Civil Service De- 
partment, and has carried to the State At- 
torney General the clause in the Civil 
Service Act which requires that all appli- 
for examination possess “normal 
vision and hearing.” The Attorney Gen- 
eral announced as his opinion that “The 
Civil Service Commission cannot arbitra- 
rily restrict employment in state service to 
persons having normal hearing. The re- 
striction as to normal hearing may be used 
where the person may not fill the position 
as efficiently as another person, but not 
otherwise.” 

Finding that the W.P.A. was inclined to 
discriminate against persons with hearing 
defects, the division entered into corre- 
spondence with supervisors and foremen 
and succeeded in placing a number of 
deaf men on W.P.A. projects. 

In addition to employment problems, 


state. 


cants 
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the division has dealt with numerous in- 
dividual cases involving other matters, 
Drivers’ licenses were secured for several 
deaf and hard of hearing persons who had 
been deprived of their right to drive. Sev. 
eral compensation cases were adjusted. 

The State Commissioner of Labor, Mr, 
George A. Krogstad, is greatly interested 
in the efforts in behalf of the deaf and is 
aiding steadily in the “campaign of en- 
lightenment.” 


The WPA Project in New York City 


The mimeographed reports which are 
issued annually by the Assistant Director 
of Health Education in New York City, 
and which cover the more recent data per- 
taining to the WPA Project in hearing tests, 
medical follow up, and lip reading instruc- 
tion for public school children in New 
York City, are valuable sources of informa- 
tion in this field. The program for the 
conservation of hearing of school children 
started in January, 1934, as a Civil Works 
Service Project. On August 1, 1935, the 
project operations, with a staff of approxi- 
mately 200, were transferred to the WPA. 
The present report, which is the fourth one 
issued by the Project, records the extension 
of the features of the original program, 
“foremost among which are the scientific 
retests, research studies and contributions 
to the work in the field of hearing conserva- 
tion.” The 4A audiometer tests, the 2A 
individual tests, the medical follow up, the 
otological examinations, and the lip read- 
ing instruction have all continued each 
year as regular features of the project. 
Last year and this year, the service was 
extended to high schools and_ parochial 
schools. Beginning in September, 1938, 
children below the third year in school 
will be included. 

A supplementary lip reading text of tech- 
niques and subject matter developed on the 
project for the use of teachers of lip read- 
ing is being prepared and will be printed 
later. 

A program for the vocational guidance 
of children handicapped by defective hear- 
ing is also being planned. 
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Because this project is so enormous, and 
because it is so inclusive, it is of great 
value to all persons working in the field of 
conservation of .hearing, and the reports 
should be studied carefully. Noteworthy is 
the long list of cooperative agencies which 
have taken part in the work. These in- 
clude: 

The New York League for the Hard of 

Hearing, Inc. 
The Department of Health Education 
The Bureau of Reference, Research and 
Statistics 

The Bureau of Attendance 

The New York City Board of Health 

The New York City Department of Hos- 


pitals— 

Manhattan Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
Hospital 

Brooklyn Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
Hospital 


Caledonia Hospital 
Staten Island Hospital 
All clinics in all boroughs 
The New York Academy of Medicine 
WPA Project 5598-295 X of the Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Dr. 
Pintner in Charge 


Report on the Nebraska School 


Volume II of the Nebraska Survey of 
Social Resources, published by the Nebras- 
ka Work Progress Administration, includes 
a report on the Care for the Physically 
Handicapped, based on a survey made in 
1936. The section on Provisions for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing was prepared 
by Dr. Olive Whildin, Director of Special 
Education, Baltimore. Dr. Whildin, who 
made a special investigation of this field of 
work in the state of Nebraska, discusses the 
state residential and day schools for the 
deaf, with regard to the laws governing 
them, their equipment, courses of study, 
the diet, recreation and school progress of 
the children, the trade instruction, voca- 
tional placement, and after care of the 
graduates. She also touches on the provi- 
sions made for the hard of hearing child 
and adult. She offers 28 recommendations 
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for the improvement of the schools. Among 
these are that the State School be placed 
under the Department of Education rather 
than that of the Board of Control; that hard 
of hearing children be educated in the day 
schools rather than in the state school; 
that conservation of hearing classes be es- 
tablished in both the day and residential 
schools and that these classes should, so 
far as possible, be placed on a co-operative 
schedule with regular public school class- 
es; that lip reading classes for hard of 
hearing children be established in the pub- 
lic schools; that the superintendent of the 
state school act as State Supervisor and 
Advisory Supervisor in the development 
and improvement of the work for the deaf 
and the hard of hearing throughout the 
state; that both day and state schools be 
completely reorganized so that the children 
may be properly placed, classified and 
graded; that no hard of hearing child be 
placed in a class with deaf children. It 
is recommended that a state field officer be 
appointed to work with the educators at 
the state school in the capacity of place- 
ment officer, and as an agent to find deaf 
children at an early age for entrance to 
the school. New equipment is recommend- 
ed for the state school, especially an au- 
diometer, hearing aids, books, and stage 
curtains; hearing aids are recommended 
for every classroom composed of hard of 
hearing children or deaf children with 
residual hearing. Other suggestions for 
improving the state school are that the 
vocational opportunities for the deaf 
throughout the state be studied and the 
trade department at the school be reor- 
ganized; that a committee of instructors be 
appointed to work on courses of study for 
both academic and vocational departments; 
that the methods of teaching be less for- 
mal and that a modified form of the ac- 
tivities program be instituted; that the 
method of instruction be English, either 
through speech and lip reading, through 
writing, finger spelling, or through resid- 
ual hearing, depending upon the ability 
of the individual child to assimilate lan- 
guage by one or more of these means; that 
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plans for in-service training and extension 
courses be made by the superintendent of 
the school in order to widen the interests 
and contacts of the teachers; that a teacher 
be sent to the state university to prepare 
herself to act as a psychologist for the 
school; that a trained nurse be placed in 
charge of the health of the school under 
the direction of the medical officer; that 
cumulative records be kept for each child, 
from entrance to the time of leaving school, 
that these records be transferable from 
day school to state institution and vice 
versa. These records should embody data 
on intelligence, achievement, school prog- 
ress, hearing, medical history and social 
traits. 

It is suggested that a definite effort be 
made to establish a retirement and pension 
regulation for teachers; that the salaries 
of the teachers be raised commensurate 
with experience and training. Other recom- 
mendations are that a principal or super- 
visor be appointed to be responsible for 
the academic work of the state school; that 
the lighting in the schoolrooms be mea- 
sured and improved; that a dietitian be 
appointed; that instruction in physical 
education be a part of the daily schedule 
for both boys and girls; that additional 
maids be employed to do the house work 
and dishwashing then being done by the 
older girls. 

Other recommendations are as follows: 

Systematic surveys of hearing should be 
carried on throughout the state, under the 
general supervision of the superintendent 
of the state school and with the coopera- 
tion of the league for the hard of hearing. 

A study should be made of all children 
three years after placement in a class for 
the deaf, to determine whether they should 
be placed in a finger spelling class or re- 
main in oral classes. 

The Nebraska League for the Hard of 
Hearing should be re-organized with a 
trained social service worker in charge, 
to the end that this organization might 
render real service to the hard of hearing 
adults of the state as well as the city of 
Lincoln. 
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The Handicapped Child in India 


The South Indian Teacher has reprinted 
from its January, 1938, issue a report of 
the survey of Defective Children in the Ele. 
mentary Schools and Teachers’ College at 
the Model School in Saidapet. The report 
was prepared by Chinniah Doraiswamy, 
M.A., special officer, who was appointed 
by the Health Association and Municipality 
for Educational Research work in_ the 
schools of Saidapet. Mr. Doraiswamy is 
familiar with the methods of testing used 
in the United States and his report follows 
in the main similar reports on physically 
and mentally defective children issued in 
this country. The social conditions of the 
children were taken into consideration, and 
a house to house survey was made in order 
to ascertain the number of adults and pre: 
school children who suffer from blindness, 
deafness, or other defects. 

The report states, “The alarming eco- 
nomic conditions of the great majority of 
our people contribute not in a little mea- 
sure to the number of handicapped people 
in our country. Care and protection of 
such individuals does not seem to have en- 
gaged the attention of our legislators and 
educators to any appreciable degree. No 
attempt has been made to arrest the rapid 
increase in their numbers. . . . Although 
there have been some individual attempts 
and a few philanthropic organizations have 
taken up the matter, their efforts have been 
largely cancelled by public apathy and the 
lack of initiative and interest on the part 
of the government.” 

After stating that 36 per cent of the chil- 
dren in the public schools of Saidapet suf- 
fer from some kind of handicap, the report 
continues, “From time immemorial, India 
has been noted for its longing after the 
spiritual things of life. This longing has 
to a great extent obscured the perspective 
of our countrymen in the work-a-day life 
of the world. All our actions, even the 
most trifling, have a religious basis. This 
has tended to make us take life too seri- 
ously and has hindered the growth of 4 
robust, optimistic outlook. We are inclined 
far too much to take the adverse factors of 
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heredity and environment as the decrees of 
Fate or Karma. This despondency of out- 
look extends even to those who are defec- 
tive or handicapped in one way or another. 
We look upon them as objects of pity and 
charity, but we are very apathetic towards 
taking any energetic measures to remove 
or mitigate the causes of such maladjust- 
ments in life. . . . India is now entering 
ona new era of political consciousness . 
colored in great degree by a sense of serv- 
ice and all around helpfulness. . . . We 
should strive to bring our humanitarian 
activities to a level with the advanced coun- 
tries of the world in this matter of making 
the defective and maladjusted useful mem- 
bers of society. Let us show the world that 
India in her search after Divinity has not 
neglected the claims of Humanity.” 





School Reports 


The School for the Deaf at Berlin-Neu- 
kélln celebrates this year its 150th anni- 
versary. A celebration is to be held Oc- 
tober 18, 19, and 20, to which educators 
of the deaf from other countries are in- 
vited. 

The Jowa School for the Deaf has is- 
sued a new and most attractive circular of 
information, illustrated by many photo- 
graphs of the pupils at work and at play. 
There are pictures of grounds and build- 
ings, dormitories, classrooms, and of many 
student activities; ice skating, skiing, 
dancing, swimming; home _ economics, 
hand craft, upholstery, cosmetology. There 
are pictures of the fine dairy herd, of boys 
working with a tractor, etc. Altogether a 
fine showing. 

The School for the Deaf at Rotterdam 
has published an interesting report for 
1937. The cover attracts the eye at once, 
showing as it does a colorful reproduction 
of one of the many-windowed buildings of 
the school. Pictures of the students show 
a healthy and happy lot of youngsters. 

The report for 1937-38 of the Manilla 
School for the Deaf, Stockholm, includes a 
history of the school prepared by Superin- 
tendent Ivar M. Ingvarsson. There are 
pictures of the founder, Aron Borg, and of 
the first buildings, erected in 1812. 
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LEARN TO HEAR AGAIN 


—and enjoy doing it! 


We at Trimm offer you not only an 
efficient line of hearing devices 
— Bone and Air Conduction — 

but have also taken upon ourselves the 
responsibility of making your progress 
toward better hearing as pleasant as pos- 
sible. Our hearing aid advisors have been 
carefully trained to guide you capably in 
your period of adjustment to a hearing 
device. Follow the advice of your Trimm 
representative and you will find your re- 
entrance into the world of sound an in- 
teresting, thrilling experience. 


Learn more about Trimm, her history, 
her products, her high standards and 
understanding service. 


Write in care of Department H19 giving 
full details of your hearing difficulty. 


Literature and prices upon request. 


1 
Trimm Excellophone Distributors 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











Vacolite Model ‘‘A’’ Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid Provides 


Quiet operation 
High amplification 
High fidelity response 


Selective amplification based on 
audiogram if desired 


Operation from any 110 volt outlet 





Send for Bulletin No. 3814 


VACOLITE CO. 


3003 N. HENDERSON AVE. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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TELE 


FP HIG H FIDELITY 
PRESENTS 


MODEL 77 





on 


A NEW WEARABLE instrument of 





outstanding performance. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 





These points of excellence are found 
in the NEW WEARABLE TELEX: 
@ Four vacuum tubes for volume. 


@ Crystal radio broadcasting type 
microphone for crystal clear hearing. 


® Two controls—tone and volume. 


@ Operates in any position. 

@ Wearable for convenience. 

@* An amazing telephone attachment. 

®*Telex Power Unit which saves bat- 
teries. 


ONLY TELEX HAS FOUR VACUUM TUBES IN A 
WEARABLE HEARING AID 


TELEX group equipment available for 
leagues, schools, and churches. 


*Optional at slight extra cost. 





Telex Products Company 
Lafayette Building 


Executive Offices and Research Labora- 
tories: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“Originators of the World’s First and Only 
Wearable Hearing Instrument with Four 
Vacuum Tubes.” 
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New Building at Minnesota School 
A new primary building has been ere. 
ed at the Minnesota School. Sixty of the 
beginning children will eat, sleep and re. 
cite their lessons here, separated from the 


older children. 


Achievement by Proxy 
(Continued from page 521) 


pose I did get Grant into the notion of 
becoming a chemist—I’ve always been so 
much interested in it. It’s truly amazing 
what chemistry is doing. Take aluminum: 
When I was a girl it was so valuable it 
was exhibited in jewelers’ windows. Chem. 
ists found how to separate it cheaply from 
its surroundings and now the five-and-ten- 
cent stores are full of lovely articles made 
in part from aluminum. And chromium! 
I’m crazy about chromium and chromium 
plating! Grant showed me a built-in mir. 
ror made of chromium—think of that!— 
lovely and unbreakable! And chromiun- 
plated tableware that never gets tarnished 
and is actually as beautiful as silver. Just 
hold it under the hot-water faucet and it’s 
clean!” 

“I’m beginning to see right through 
you,’ declared Betty. “That boy, Grant 
Jordan, is merely your proxy, your ‘stand- 
in. You've got him doing the thing you 
wanted to do but which Fate prevented 
you from doing.” 

“You know, that is absolutely true,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Morris, reflectively. “Though 
I’ve never thought about it in that way. 
I’ve merely enjoyed seeing some one do 
the things I wanted to do.” 

“Achievement by proxy!” cried Betty. 
“What a perfectly thrilling idea you give 
me. I’m going to write a piece about it: 
Achievement by Proxy. Vm going to sug: 
gest that those who can afford adopt one 
of our ‘war orphans.’ Think what it 
would mean if we could get people inter- 
ested in playing the game you are playing 
with Grant—helping other people, young 
or old, to do the things you wanted to 
do but were prevented from doing. It 
would make the game more interesting to 
select as your proxy some one physically 
handicapped—the triumph would be all 
the greater when the hard of hearing boy 
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or girl, say, won success through your 


help.” 

“Of course one would need use a lot 
of common sense,” insisted Mrs. Morris. 
“You can understand that if you look 
around and see parents trying to force 
their children to do the things the parents 
wanted to do—adopt the professions the 
parents follow—without regard to the nat- 
ural inclinations of the children.” 

“Ah, but if you are looking for a ready 
made proxy,” said Betty, “you will be 
pretty apt to select some one who is al- 
ready interested in the trade or profession 
you care about. Or else you will talk 
about it so enthusiastically that the proxy 
will become enthusiastic, too. You quite 
evidently followed the latter course with 
Mr. Jordan—talking so much about the 
possibilities of chemistry that he finally 
became enthusiastic, too.” 

She looked down at the telegram and 
laughed. 

“It’s all very 
“and very beautiful, too. 

‘Roll, Jordan, roll. 
I want to go to Heaven when I die- 
she hummed. 
. and hear Jordan roll,” finished 
Mrs. Morris, surprisingly! 


clear now,” she _ said: 


Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk 
(Continued from page 494) 


(Of course Sammy, a congenitally deaf 
child, did not learn his speech in your 
school. He came from another school, 
after it was too late for your school to do 
much about it. Every experienced teacher 
knows that.) 


School News 


Sammy T. Snell 

Is not feeling well. 

Indeed, he’s in bed with a pain. 
He had pie, candy, gum, 

And he and his chum, 

They ate it all up on the train. 


Education is like a shoe—good only if it 
fits. Remember that there are high arches and 
insteps in our minds as well as in our feet. 
Jane F. Culbert. 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books 1, II, III, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value mot only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classreom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.”—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

CO Be sistas cctasaatntticeenstsatensscen $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

GRADE Il $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 

GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 

the teacher of both juniors and 

adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality ma- 

ID cikanccnckcicbiantdibiasiasbaemeuhiieatinine 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 

ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 

Foreword by His Grace the Duke 

of Montrose, a published text of 

EE WIND iiiaic ccecceeta acdinaidinsnchateciassece 

COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)........ $7.50 

a Se ae aE $6.50 


All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station “C” Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOOO ee eee eee eee anes eeeseseseseeees 





Klear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 


A Small, Flexible Tube, which May Be Carried 
in the Pocket 


May be used in conversation with one person, or with 

the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu- 

able in speech correction with either adults or children. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid 


MADISON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bay Village, Ohio 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
b 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 

















THE USE OF THE TELEPHONE 
IS YOURS 


The pleasure and convenience of the 
telephone can be brought to most 
people with impaired hearing with 
the help of a Bell Telephone Ampli- 
fier. Installed beside any telephone, 
it provides volume control for ad- 
justment to your particular needs— 


yet may be disconnected 
when others use the tele- 
phone. Arrange for a dem- 
onstration—write the busi- 
ness office of your local Bell 
Telephone Company. 








New Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid 














House 
Current CRYSTAL $ 75; 
er MICROPHONE 
Batteries CRYSTAL Complete 
HIGH EARPIECE CLEAR 
Amplification} Tone Quality 








BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


Unsurpassed where Distance and 
Articulation is Desired and Necessary. 


Come in for FREE Trial or Write 
for Booklet V. 


Time Payments and Home Demon- 
strations. 


GEM EARPHONE C0., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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Philately in Flanders 
(Continued from page 503) 
collect cigar rings wept tears like de. 
canter stoppers because they were re. 
moved. So I pitied them and now you 
see them among the more serious club, 

“One of the teachers made an inscrip. 
tion which hinders me. I think that 
French is as strange to you as to us, 
The more since Flemish (the same lan. 
guage as Dutch) stands nearer to English, 
But we leave the sign as it is. 

“We have holidays for seven weeks 
now. I stay here, always, in a great 
solitude. (Is there anything more melan- 
cholic than a school during holidays?) 
V’ll work a little for my blind people: 
all poor, abandoned men and women of 
whom I made an association. But I stay 
here in my ‘Geitestraat’ (Goat street! You 
see how near our languages are akin!) 
God bless you a thousand times.” 


For the Fun of It 
(Continued from page 486) 


machines, to have a typing class four 
times a week, thus doubling the number of 
boys and girls who could get practice. 
The instruction is given on machines with 
blanked keys by instructors who are fa- 
miliar with the touch system. 
Agriculture 

Agriculture has been a difficult subject 
in which to arouse interest, despite the 
fact that approximately 35 per cent of the 
boys come from farm homes. This group, 
consequently, may be the opening for a 
growing interest in farming which will 
eventually carry over into the curriculum. 
This desire on the part of the boys is all 
that is needed, for the equipment necessary 
for instruction is at hand. 

Space will not permit a more detailed 
description of this program. Similar work 
is being done with the children in grades 
below the fifth. The scope of activities 
is limited only by the talent extant among 
the staff members, and by the demand 
made by the pupils. 

Some of the results of the program 4s 
observed among the pupils are: 
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ANNOUNCING... the CLOBE Auditron 


. ... The new Hearing Aid of a pioneer 
manufacturer! Months of laboratory re- 
search—based on 32 years of experience— 
the application of newest principles—the use 
of finest materials—all this has been co- 
ordinated in the production of Globe's new 
AUDITRON. The result, we feel, is a con- 
tribution of outstanding importance to the 
Hard of Hearing World . . . an instrument 
that with its lightness, range, and quality of 
reproduction . . . will help many thousands 
of deafened “forget their deafness." 

Our ofganization—in its distribution ac- 
tivity—has always endeavored to avoid over- 
statements of expected performance. We 


shall adhere rigidly to that policy with Audi- 
tron. Indeed, we emphasize that its value 
rests solely upon its application and results 
with each individual case of impaired hear- 
ing. Yet in the results obtained by many 
many deafened, it has proven itself to be 
by far the finest instrument we have pro- 
duced. 

At the present time, Auditron Hearing 
Service is being augmented by the opening 
of additional Branch and Distributor offices 
throughout the country. However, should 
there not be an office in your immediate 
vicinity, a demonstration of this new instru- 
ment may be arranged by writing directly 
to our Executive Offices. 


udi TON 


"A NEW PRODUCT OF AN HONORED PIONEER" 


GLOBE PHONE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


11 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 


By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 


THE BOOK 


Is a textbook for teachers of the English 
language. 


Is of particular value to teachers of the 
deaf. 

Is self-explanatory and easily compre- 
hended. 


Presents, for the first time, the English 
language on a subject basis. 

May be used in language-teaching in any 
grade. 

Is a source of material essential to the 
teacher of language. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 


A new system and a special device for lan- 
guage-teaching. 

An analysis of the English language from 
the standpoint of language-teaching. 

The grammar necessary to an intelligible 
analysis of language. 

Distinctive vocabulary associated with lan- 
guage principles. 

Charts which present a column system with 
no confusing adjustments. 

A section devoted to Drill Work. 

A nine-year graded course of study in lan- 
guage. Of particular value to teachers 
in schools which do not supply such a 
course. 





So-called language principles are given in 
the various constructions to which they be- 
long; also the vocabulary associated with 
each use. 

Uniformity of application is assured by 
the presentation of the system in conjunc-, 
tion with language principles throughout 
the book. 

The columns may be used independently, 
although transition to the use of symbol 
sentence forms is recommended and indi- 
cated in conjunction with language prin- 
ciples. 

The symbol sentence forms make clear to 
the deaf pupil many facts connected with 
language for which columns are inadequate. 

The symbols represent the classification 
words with which they are associated. 


Over 300 pages. Full Vellum Bound. Page 
size 10 x 6% inches. 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


A discount of 20% is given on orders for five on 
more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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(1) Greatly diminished 
troubles. 

(2) More pride in accomplishment, ~ 

(3) More pride in room appearance, — 

(4) Weekly bulletin boards in the halk 
such as the school has never had 
before. 

(5) More healthful mental attitude, be. 
cause of something constructive ty 
do. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out 
again that no pupil is required to join any 
group. Agnes is in the knitting group be. 
cause she likes to knit, but doesn’t know 
enough about it to make the sweater she 
would like to have. She expects to learn 
how by being present two hours each week 
when the group meets. John has a cam 
era, but his pictures are bad, and he finds 
the cost of developing and making prints 
to be more than he can pay. So he joins 
the photography group and has a good 
time preparing his pictures at cost. 

In this environment real learning takes 
place. 


disciplinary 





Progress in Palestine 
(Continued from page 522) 


hearing, it now has more than forty hard 
of hearing members in all parts of Pales 
tine. 

Three groups of members have been 
formed in Jerusalem and its vicinity, each 
group speaking a common language. They 
meet for lip reading practice and social 
contact. One group of older, German 
speaking ladies, has ten members, whose 
ages range from 66 to 84. 

The Society donates one-third of its 





annual membership fees, after deduction 
of expenses, to the Hebrew School for 
the Deaf. It has assisted nine deaf chil: 
dren to pay for their board at the school, 
and has also supplied the school with 
household linen and clothing for the chil: 
dren. 

The Society has attracted the interest of 
friends in New York and elsewhere, and 
money has been sent to purchase hearing 
aids and provide lip reading instruction. 
Until August, 1937, all the work was 
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SIMPLE - COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 























*ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


AGENTS WANTED 
Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 














Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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done by volunteers, but now a paid see. 
retary is employed. In closing her report, 
Mrs. Schloessinger, Chairman of the Exee. 
utive Committee, adds _ these stirring 
words: 

“We, in our year’s work, have felt the 
power that lies in our hands to turn heart. 
broken, despairing and lonely men and 
women into eager and useful members of 
society again. We feel that we ourselves 
are happier and stronger because of this 
power for good that we have awakened 
by the formation of the Palestine Society 
for the Hard of Hearing, and by sensing 
its potentiality for the future welfare of 
those thus handicapped.” 


Trumpets and Fiddles 
(Continued from page 514) 


The Grofe puppets are the result of 
original study and experiment. They dif- 
fer from the usual type of puppets in that 
the heads are carved from wood; and each 
one is an individual character. 


Our deafened rustic and his fellow pup- 
pets have already been shown at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the Baltimore Mu- 
seum and the George Walter Vincent 
Smith Art Gallery in Springfield, Mass. 
They are now at the Currier Gallery of 
Art in Manchester, N. H. 


It seems to me that puppets offer spe- 
cial fascination as a hobby for the hard of 
hearing, who might do well to work out 
routines for them in pantomime. Many 
hearing groups are working with puppet 
shows that demand clever dialog, but if 
the puppets themselves are as clever as 
these Grofe figures, and the manipulators 
are ingenious enough, a story could be 
told without words. Some _ entertaining 
puppet skits, such as dancers accompanied 
by music, have been produced without 
words, but the majority demand dialog 
spoken behind the scenes. Pantomime is 
a relatively unexplored province, and it 
is peculiarly the province of the deafened. 

Perhaps Farmer Jones will lead us into 
a new genre. If so, more power to his 
trumpet! 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method only is employed. Usable 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted at five 
years of age. Upper School grades fit pupils for 
High School work. Instruction in Home Eco- 
nomics and Household Arts is provided for 
girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts and Crafts, 
in well equipped modern buildings. Pupils are 
grouped according to age in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a well equipped 
central school building, a well equipped gym- 
nasium and grounds for out-of-door recreation 
and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
cach; wih meenel $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual...» $17.00 
dy ee $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Career Woman—Nineteenth Centuy 
(Continued from page 518) 
established her reputation, died, too, 

And now the years felt heavy upon her, 
In 1884 she published “The Lady with the 
Rubies” and not until the spring of 189% 
did she feel in the mood to begin another 
novel, when she started “The Owl’s Nest.” 
On this she worked all summer until jy 
October she became seriously ill. She ral. 
lied, and although invalided was able to 
continue her writing, suffering excruciat. 
ingly the while, until the following June, 
1887, when her heart could endure no 
more. On the 21st she sank into uncon. 
sciousness and the next morning was dead, 

More than a million of her own German 
folk all over the world mourned her pass. 
ing and wherever her novels were known 
and in whatever language they were read 
there was a deep sense of loss. 

In 1889-90 the first edition of her Col. 
lected Works (in German) was published; 
a second in 1891-94 and a sixth in 1916, 
“The Owl’s Nest” which she had left un- 
finished was completed by her “heir,” W. 
Heimberg, another woman who wrote un: 
der a pen name. 

It is a comforting thought that Eugenie 
John-Marlitt, not yet twenty-five, deprived 
through deafness of a brilliant operatic 
career and after serving more than a decade 
as a dependent in the princely household, 
bravely turned her other talents to account. 
In spite of intense bodily suffering and 
steeped in a silence only the deaf can know, 
she began at thirty-eight a career more to 
her liking, and one the fruits of which 
brought happiness to millions of people 
and ease and security and joy to herself 
and her own beloved family. 

Demand for her books is still good. 
Nearly all the public libraries have at least 
one of her novels on their shelves and the 
librarians know of her and many of them 
have read her and own her books. 

In her deafness, she was well-beloved. 


°Tis the good reader that makes the good 
book; a good head cannot read amiss; in every 
book he finds passages which seem confidences 
or asides hidden from all else and unmistakably 
meant for his ear.—Emerson. 
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Compiled by A. H. DAMoNn 


Boredom is a mysterious matter. But it 
seems to me that it would take the most extreme 
lack of curiosity to make country life dull. There 
is too much to learn.—Charles Allen Smart. 


The reformer’s complex.—Too much indig- 
nation and not enough facts. Too many speeches 
and not enough energy. Too many headlines 
and not enough work. They blaze hot, then 


fizzle out. Politicians count on that.—Webb 
Waldron. 

Intolerance.—Signs are not wanting today 
that intolerance is growing in our midst. On all 


sides we hear murmurings of political persecu- 
tion, threats to freedom of speech, portents of 
oppression. Take away tolerance, and our de- 
mocracy will not survive-—Henry Morton Rob- 
inson, 

Self-reliance.—Teach the boy self-reliance, 
give him a sense of responsibility, and the man 
will be honest.--George Buchanan. 


Importance.—Just as soon as a child recog- 
nizes himself as an individual and says “I” he 
feels that he is important, that he counts. That 
feeling is going to stay with him as long as he 
lives; and his happiness, his relation to life, is 
going to depend on its realization. If he can 
keep feeling important he will be successful and 
happy.—Angelo Patri. 


Competence.—Those who know how to do a 
thing do not find it difficult. Those who find a 
thing dificult do not know how to do it. 
Chinese Proverb. 


Unfinished Business.—We Americans have 
a passion for getting everything done before the 
5 o'clock whistle blows. We cannot stand the 
loose ends of unfinished business. 

By all means, get little things finished quickly 

like paying the butcher or combing your hair. 
Then get busy doing something important. It 
may never get finished The only sure thing | 
can tell you about the world around you is this: 
it is not yet finished; it is still in the making. 

You can finish building a house, but you 
never, never finish building a home. You can 
finish learning your ABC’s, but you can never 
finish your education. You can finish learning a 
set of manners, but you can never finish build- 
ing a character. Every day will bring a new 
test for your courage, your understanding, your 
gentleness.—-Rev. Carl Heath Kopf. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Teacher Training Course, Private and Group 
Lessons, Practice Classes, 
Current Events Group 


Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 


Normal Graduate, 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 


THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








LIP READING THROUGH PUZZLES 
By LOUIS PRELUTSKY 
A New Lip Reading Practice Book 
—For Children (Grades 4-8) and Adults— 
125 pages of sentences and cross-word puzzles 
Price $1.00. Order from Louis Prelutsky 
4622 VERNON ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON SPEECH 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


A comprehensive and valuable text book 
on teaching speech to the deaf. 
PRICE $2.00. 


VOICE BUILDING 
By Julia M. Connery and Irene B. Young 


Two experienced teachers of the deaf 
write on voice improvement. 


Price $1.50. 


HANDBOOK OF SPEECH 
TEACHING 
By John D. Wright 


A book for parents as well as teachers. 
Price $1.25. 


FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
SOUNDS 
By Caroline A. Yale 


A standard text book by a great teacher. 


Price 75c. 


Order from The Volta Bureau 








BETTER SPEECH 


and 
BETTER READING 


BY LUCILLE D. SCHOOLFIELD 
$1.25 Postpaid 
“This book seems to fill a long-felt need. It 
is the finest speech book I have yet examined. 
Kindly send us four more copies.”—Srster M. 
Gerarp, St. Francis Xavier School, Baltimore. 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertior. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 








Teacher of the deaf, seven years’ experience, trained 
and experienced also in social service field, wishes 
position either as teacher or field worker for the 
deaf. Address Box 19, Volta Bureau. 











AND: 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Travel Notes.—They were paying a visit tj 
some acquaintances who had managed a trip 
abroad. “And did you go to Venice—and wha 
did you think of it?” they asked the husband. He 
seemed to be a little doubtful. “Did we visi 
Venice?” he asked his wife. 

“Of course, Henry,” she replied. “Don’t you 
remember—we stopped there but there had been 
a flood and we didn’t leave the station.” 

Noodles.—“Say!” yelled the traffic officer, 
“what do you mean by speeding along like q 
mad man? You'll kill somebody. Why don't 
you use your noodle?” 

New Car Owner.—“Noodle! Where is the 
noodle? I pushed and pulled and _jiggered 
everything on the dashboard before I could 
stop her.” 

Safety First. —Traffic was heavy and _ the 
woman driver, taking the car down town for the 
first time, was in difficulties. Hemmed in on 
three sides by impatient motorists and ear 
splitting horns, she pulled over into the safety 
zone and stopped. 

“Lady, this is a safety zone,” 
liceman, in kindly tones. 

“Yes, of course,” she answered, with a smile 
of gratitude. “That’s why I drove in here.” 


warned a po 


Shocking.—The ual was reading an ac: 
count of the way in which the American liquor 
industry has developed since repeal. “The liquor 
interests are already shipping liquor out of the 
country,” he read to his wife. “It says here that 
we are now sending out 1,200 gallons of liquor 
to every missionary we send.” 

“Merciful goodness!” exclaimed his wile 
“Who'd ever think missionaries were such drink- 
ers?” 

Testimony.—The little girl caught hold o 
her sister’s gown and held her back. “You 
mustn’t go downstairs in your nightdress,” she 
said. “There’s company downstairs.” 

“How do you know there’s company dow? 
stairs?” demanded the small sister, doubtful. 

“I just heard mama laugh at papa’s joke,” 
said the older girl. 

It is wonderful how a single traffic cop ca! 
dam the flow of traffic, but if you ever heard 4 
fluent truck driver, you’d be glad you are deaf! 
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